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TO 

MY DEAR WIFE, 

WHO, BY THE INTEREST SHE HAS TAKEN 

IN THESE VEBSES, 

FILLS ME WITH THE HOPE THAT OTHERS, ALSO, 

MAY TAKE A LIKE INTEREST, 

ZhCBC X^tiCB 

ARE AFFECTIONATELY INSCRIBED. 



/ 

/ 



Nov. 14, 891, 
LOWELL. BBQUBIkST, 



TasoBi B T£i, cTRrs noara! 

OTKyxa TH? H AJA Boro? 

Te6A RTO BUSBaii bi 6e3AH7 CB^Ta? 
Koro TU Hoienib cpex^ nero? 
To — Tauea bc^mi; ho Bciui OTpaj^HO 
Tsoeu rapMOBin BBBMarb, 

JlK)6uTb TBOtf CTpoif, TBOU jencTX csjaABufi, 

£i Te6i yciaAy no^eposxb. 

A. H. MAHKOfi'B. 



E'en so with tliee, Poetic Rhyme ! 

Whence comest thou we fain would know, 
Who called thee at the present time, 

Or seeking whom thy fancies flow ; 
All ready are to own thy worth. 

And listen to thy harmony ; 
All love to hear thee babbling forth 

With sweetest strains, and draw delight from thee. 

A. N. Maikop. 
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PREFACE. 



My desire, and aim, in putting forth this volume of 
" Bussian Lyrics in English Verse," is, to make more 
generally known to English readers the thoughts, and 
descriptions, of several of the better known, and ap- 
proved, in that class of Bussian poets. 

That " Bussian Lyrics " deserve to be more brought 
to the notice of students of poetry in our country — that 
they merit consideration, and will repay attentive peru- 
sal — cannot admit of doubt. The poems, contained 
in this volume, must go some way to confirm this. 
Whether we look at the trains of thought, which pre- 
vail in them — whether we take the subjects they, for 
the most part, treat of — whether we regard the man- 
ner, in which those thoughts, and those subjects, are 
presented— or, whether we examine particular ex- 
pressions — the result must, surely, be allowed to be 
very pleasing, and satisfactory. 

I have preferred to use the term " Lyrics," as most 
significative of this class, and kind, of Bussian poetry, 
because it is an expressive word in itself, and suffi- 
ciently explains its nature, and character. It may, 
perhaps, be thought too limited in its sense to comprise 
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some of the poetry here given, as, for instance, those 
which treat of legendary subjects, or of war; yet it 
may, for want of a better, be permitted to stand. 

I have been greatly aided in carrying out this work 
by the assistance of a kind friend. It would have 
given me the greatest pleasure to have mentioned his 
name, but he objects to my so doing, and I submit, 
however unwillingly, to be silent. 

The amount of obligation I am under to him can 
scarcely be represented in words. He says, indeed, 
himself, that he has only helped to supply the rough 
material, which has served to build up the edifice, 
while mine has been the builder's task to turn that 
material to good account, and to rear the house. Still, 
as without such material the edifice could never have 
been erected, to him must be given a great part of 
the credit of the building itself. 

The lives, prefixed to each poet's compositions, have 
been taken principally from a Bussian publication, edited 
by Mr. Gerbel. As they are in every way authoritative, 
I have had the less hesitation in availing myself of 
them ; and I desire now to express my obligation to 
the editor for being allowed to make use of them. 

I trust, in conclusion, that my execution of the part 
I have performed will admit of kindly acceptance from 
all, even if it fisiil to disarm the judgment of adverse 
criticism. 
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IVAN DMITEIEF 
*Ko inf.h October, 1760, in the province of 
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these I subjoin a translation " 

" '"• '"^ '^ '""" '"P'/- "eyeballs," read "eyeUd.^ 
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by inaugurating a senes oi iiiipMiuaxA, 
tfation of the provinces of Riazan and Kostroma ; for which 
he received the Order of St. Anne, and in 1810 the post of 
Minister of Justice. 

At last, in 1 814, the long- wished-f or permission to retire from 
the service was graciously accorded to him by the Emperor, 
who gave his favourite Minister substantial proofs of his 
goodwill ^by settling on him a life-pension of ten thousand 
roubles a year, besides investing him with the Order of St. 
Vladimir. 

Dmitrief died in Moscow in the year 1837. 

A 
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IVAN DMITRIEF 

Was bom on the loth October, 1760, in the province of 
Simbirsk. 

At the early age of fifteen he entered the army as a private, 
and served twelve years before getting his Lieutenancy. 
He wrote poetry as a boy, but it was not till 1794 thqt 
he published the first collection of his works, containing, 
amongst other poems, "Yermak" — with a translation of 
which the present collection begins — "Ode to God," and 
several fables, which became very popular. 

After the death of the Empress Catherine, Dmitrief re- 
tired from the military service with the rank of Colonel. 
Some years later, however, he attracted the notice of Alex- 
ander I., and was appointed Procurator of the Senate. He 
rose rapidly in the service, thanks to his conscientiousness, 
and honesty. All his spare time he devoted to literature. 
Forty more fables were published in the years 1802, and 
! 1803. In 1808 he rendered eminent service to the State 
by inaugurating a series of important reforms in the adminis- 
tration of the provinces of Kiazan and Kostroma ; for which 
! he received the Order of St. Anne, and in 18 10 the post of 

I Minister of Justice. 

At last, in 1 814, the long-wished-f or permission to retire from 
the service was graciously accorded to him by the Emperor, 
who gave his favourite Minister substantial proofs of his 
good will, by settling on him a life-pension of ten thousand 
roubles a year, besides investing him with the Order of St. 
Vladimir. 

Dmitrief died in Moscow in the year 1837. 

A 
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IbtstotfcaU 

YEKMAK. 1 

How strange a sight is this I see, 
By thee revealed, Antiquity I 

Beneath the gloomy garb of night. 
By the pale moonbeams* cloudy light, 
I gaze upon the Irtysh stream. 
Whose waters foaming, whirling, gleam, 
As on they rush with angry tide. 
Two men I see, exhausted, there. 
Like shadows in the murky air ; 
Their faces in their hands they hide. 



^ Yermak was the conqueror of Siberia. His first expedition 
into the country, at the head of 6000 Cossacks, proved a failure. 
But in his second invasion, in the year 1579, he defeated Euchum 
Khan in successive engagements, and wrested from him the sove- 
reignty by a decisive victory near the river Irtysh. Having, 
however, been surprised by the same Kuchum on a rainy night, 
his entire force was cut to pieces, and he himself, attempting to 
escape, was drowned. But the people were so impressed by the 
remembrance of his valour, that they interred his remains with 
all the rites of Pagan superstition, and offered sacrifices to his 
manes ; a veneration which immensely facilitated the subsequent 
progress of the Russians in the region. — Milner's History of 
Russia, pp. 94-97. 
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One youthful is, the other old, 
His beard hangs down with wavy fold ; 
Each wears a dress, whose every part 
With awe and wonder fills the heart ; 
Descending from their helmets down, 
The coiling tails of serpents frown. 
Mingled with owlet's bristling wing. 
Their coats wild-beasts' skins borrowing. 
Their breasts entire with thongs are hung, 
Of flints, and rusty iron, strung ; 
Within each belt is firmly prest 
A knife, whose edge well-sharpened is ; 
Two drums are at their feet, I wis, 
And close beside their lances rest : 
They both are sorcerers of Siberian race. 
And thus the meaning of their words I trace. 



THE OLD MAN. 



" Roar on, old Irtysh, let our cry 
Along thy stream re-echoing fly ; 
The gods have chastening sent in ire, 
And pour'd on us misfortunes dire." 



THE YOUNG MAN. 



** Woes, woes, upon us tenfold lour 
In this our most disastrous hour." 
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THE OLD MAN. 

" O thou, whose crown three ^ nations bore, 
Their names far-spread from shore to shore ! 
O mighty, proud, and ancient State, 
Mother of many races great ! 
Thy glory's past and worn away, 
No longer chief, thou must obey ! " 

THE YOUNG MAN. 

" As clouds of dust from whirlwinds hie. 
So scattered quite thy people lie ; 
And he, Kuchum, dread of the world. 
Is dead, on foreign deserts hurled." 

THE OLD MAN. 

" The holy Shamans,^ forced from home. 
Throughout the rugged forests roam ; 
For this, ye gods of earth and air. 
Was it that white has grown my hair ? 
Tell me, was it for this that I, 
Through all my life your faithful slave. 
Prostrate in dust before ye lie, 
And thousands for companions have ? " 



^ Five nations are spoken of as constituting the races of 
Siberia. These were the Samoiedes, Ostiaks, Yakuts, Tunguses, 
and Tchouktskis ; but of these, three may have been the more 
distinguished.— 3fi7wgr'5 History of Russiay p. 99. 

2 ShAmdns = sorcerers. 
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THE YOUNG MAN. 

" And who are they have made thee fall ? " 

THE OLD MAN. 

<< From Bnssia come they, one and all ; 
Why did not plague, and famine, loom 
Upon our land with frightful doom ? 
Better if elemental wrath 
Had fall'n in fury on our path, 
And swaUow'd np Siberia's fame. 
Than bow before this Yermak's name." 

THE YOUNG MAN. 

'^ Of Nature's self the curse, and blight. 
May curses heavy on him light ! 
Ye streams, and mountains old, 'tis he 
Has flung upon you infamy ! " 

THE OLD MAN. 

'^ As fiery columns passing on, 
As icy blasts the land upon. 
All fell by his destructive tread ; 
Where'er his fatal arrow sped, 
There life grew pale, and death's dire smart 
O'ertook each timid, cowering heart." 

THE YOUNG MAN. 

" By him deprived of mortal breath, 
Our royal-brother^ met his death." 

^ ** Royal-brother " is their Khan himself. 
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THE OLD MAN. 

" As I looked on, the hero's might 
Shone forth in that terrific fight ; 
'Twas on Muhammad-Kula's plain — 
Such fight I ne'er shall see again. 
His arrows hurtUng in swift course, 
His breast enkindled with strange force, 
He drew from out its sheath his blade — 
' Bather than weary life give death. 
Free from captivity,' he saith, 
And fierce assault upon Yermkk he made. 
Most terrible the sight ! as clash 
Their swords, the lightnings from them flash ; 
Blow fell on blow with frightful sounds. 
They give, and they receive, new wounds. 
They seize each other in their rage, 
And dreadful combat still they wage ; 
Arm against arm — breast against breast — 
They in their struggle know no rest ; 
The wild woods with their cries resound. 
They dig up with their feet the ground : 
From brows ran down, like hail, the sweat. 
And fearfully their bosoms beat ; 
Their heads incline from side to side. 
And thus they grapple, to each other tied, 
Still struggling on ; until the weight 
Of Yermak seals his foeman's fate. 
' The victory's mine ! ' — 'tis thus he cries ; 
* The land before me subject lies ! ' " 
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THE YOUNG MAN. 

" Accomplished is the prophecy, 
That this our land should conquered be. 
But shall the oppressed sigh in vain, 
And never more to freedom rise again ? " 

THE OLD MAN. 

" Eternal is the fated yoke : 
Listen, my son ! Late yesternight 
Into the silent woods I took 
My way ; and there, while rapturous light 
Enkindled all my inmost soul. 
Burnt sacrifice I offered whole. 
And to the gods made fervent prayer 
That they would to our aid repair : 
When, suddenly, the winds arise. 
From off the trees the fresh leaves fall, 
The cedars groan with creaking cries. 
The goats away are scattered all. 
Down sank I, when, above the noise 
Of the dire storm, I heard a voice 
Thus speaking : * Furious war doth wage 
Eacha ^ 'gainst sinners ; to his rage 
All those who sin devoted are ; 
Siberia has renounced my laws. 
And righteous, therefore, is the cause 
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Eacha," the name of their god. 
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Why she be subject to the fierce White Tsar/ 

By mom and night ye shall be found 

Alike in heavy fetters bound ; 

But Yermak's name shall never fade, 

Nor of his race an end be made ; 

They 'neath the moon shall ever be 

Eternal in their majesty.' 

When ceased the voice, the thunders loud 

Battled from out each stormy cloud ; 

On us has fallen Misfortune's hand, 

Woe " 

THE YOUNG MAN. 

" Woe to US, and to our land." 

Then, while they yield to deepest sighs. 
They from the moss-strewn stones arise. 
And, while their arms again they wear. 
Along the shore they disappear. 

Peace, Yermak, on thine ashes rest ! 
Thine image of bright silver made. 
Which in Siberia's mines was laid. 

Is by the crown of Russia prest. 
But why speak I with hasty zeal ? 
What do my foolish words reveal ? 
We do not even know the place. 
Where rest thy bones in earth's embrace. 



^ Ivan the Terrible was at this time Tsar of Russia; he is 
called "white," to distinguish him from their own darker-coloured 
sovereign. 
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The wild beasts trample them upon, 

Or Ostiaks, as they hurry on, 

Chasing the antlered stag, and roe. 

To bring them by their arrows low. 

But, Hero, from thine anger cease. 

And let thy memory know peace ! 

Poetic genius every day, 

When golden morning's beauties play, 

Shall o'er thy corpse still float along, 

And greet thee with triumphant song. 

/' What matters it in^ any case 

If to barbaric times we trace 

Thy birth ? Yet thou such deeds hast done, 

As have thy land victorious shown. 

Although thine adhes disappear, 

Though e'en thy sons no likeness bear 

To thee, but, their great sire forgetting, 

Their livelihood in wild woods getting, 

They dwell the wolves, and bears, amid, 

Yet never shall thy name be hid. 

Thou shalt with demigods find place. 

From age to age, from race to race ; 

And ne'er shall darken thy bright ray 

Until grows dark the orb of day ; 

When with a crash the heavens fall, 

And time shall cease to be, and ruin cover all." 
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Ifable* 

THE SISKIN AND THE CHAFFINCH. 

A Siskin sang in nest with sprightly strain, 
" Will not the sun, that shines in the skies, 
To visit me in my home arise ? 

O will it not brightly glow forth again ? " 

The sun comes out in answer to his voice ; 
What joy it gives in air, and in life ! 
Yet joy is not joy apart from a wife ; 

It doubles itself by a well-made choice. 

To his neighbour, the Chaffinch, Siskin cries. 
Who peaceful sat on a slender spray : 
" What dream'st thou of ? Let us praise the day — 

See how the sun with its brilliancies " 

But clouds sudden gather from every side. 
The sun they darken, and veil the light ; 
The birds from all quarters take their flight, 

Some in their nests — some in the river — hide. 

The rooks alone still wander on the sand, 

While flit the swallows over lake, and land. 

The ox, with neck outstretched to the strain. 
With lowing bellows, and the proud horse 
Flies across the field with frightened course. 

With tail uplifted, and with flowing mane. 

When all at once the tempest's furies play. 

With raging winds — ^thunder's rattling sound — 
Bain and hail come pelting on the ground — 

The sun shines forth — the storm has passed away. 
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All nature's lighter, brighter, than before, 
The flowers a greater fragrance yield. 
The trees are glistening in the field ; 

But Siskin's home its place shall know no more. 

The little Siskin, while his spirits fail, 

With wings all wet, to his neighbour flies. 
And as his voice is checked by his sighs. 

He hangs his head, and tells the mournful tale. 

" Ah ! each one must his own experience learn 
From his own fortunes ; henceforth I praise 
The lovely morning with its sunny rays. 

Only, when evening takes more settled turn." 



THE DOCTOR 

To me a doctor once, self-vaunting, cried : 
" No patient was with me dissatisfied ! " 

" No ! none," thought I, " so saying wastes his breath, 
Since that alone, which ties his tongue, is — Death." 

SYMPATHY. 

" By robbers plundered, dreadful is my pain ! " 
" I'm sorry for the news ; what did they take ? " 

" A bundle of my verses was their gain." 
" Then sorry am I for the robbers' sake." 
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IVAN KRYLOF 

Was born in Moscow on the 2d February, 1768, and was 
the son of an able officer, who subsequently distinguished 
himself in the military operations connected with the out- 
break of the revolt of Pugatchef, which occurred in 1773, 
and 1774. He was left an orphan at the early age of 
twelve years. His mother, who was in very straitened cir- 
cumstances, settled, soon after her husband's death, in 
St. Petersburg, and, through the protection and assistance 
of friends, suceeded in getting her son a clerkship in a 
Government office. 

Ivan's first literary efforts — and some of these date back 
to his boyhood — were not successful ; and his claims to fame 
rest entirely on his merits as a writer of fables. As such 
he has never been surpassed by any Russian author. His 
originality is considered to throw even La Fontaine's fame 
into the shade. 

He first attracted the attention of the public in 1805, 
when he published a Russian translation of three of that 
celebrated writer's fables. Their success was great ; and this 
put him on the right road. In 1809 appeared his first col- 
lection of original fables, and the following years witnessed 
many new editions. His popularity rose with every fresh 
edition. Translations of his best fables appeared in English, 
French, Italian, German, Polish, Czech, Hebrew, and even 
Arabic. Honours were showered upon him from all sides. 
In 181 1 he was nominated a member of the Russian 
Academy. In 181 2 he was appointed to the post of 
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Librarian of the Imperial Library; and his rise in rank 
was rapid under the protection of Alexander I., who made 
him a Privy Councillor, and bestowed on him the Order of 
St. Stanislas. 

In 1 8 14 he retired from the service, and spent the remain- 
ing years of his life in the companionship of his books, and 
of a few select friends. He died on the 9th November, 1844, 
in his seventy-seventh year. His obsequies were celebrated, 
by special order of the Emperor, with unexampled pomp and 
splendour. Later, the Eussian people honoured the memory 
of their favourite author by instituting collections from one 
end of their country to the other, with a view to raising 
funds for a monument — since erected in the Summer- 
Gardens at St. Petersburg — which represents the celebrated 
fable-writer surrounded by a train of his numerous animal- 
heroes. 
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jfables* 

THE ELEPHANT, AND THE PUG. 

Throughout our town an Elephant one day 

Was led — a sight for which none had to pay — 

And as chief wonders such great beasts are known, 

A crowd of gapers, looking, followed on ; 

When, sudden, comes a Pug along the street, 

Who boldly runs the Elephant to meet : * 

With greatest fury filled, he, barking, stands. 

And thinks to vex the beast from foreign lands. 

"Neighbour, leave off — cease from your worrying bark," 

Was to the Pug a shepherd-dog's remark ; 

" Thou only bring'st upon thyself disgrace, 

Thou doest him no harm ; but in thy face 

I see thee gasping ; while he on his ways 

Goes quiet on, and no attention pays." 

" Ah ! never mind," the Pug makes answer straight ; 

" It gives me courage, in my feeble state. 

That I, though impotent this beast to fight. 

Am seen to rival bullies in their might : 

Than this no other eulogy I crave ; 

To hark at elephants Pug must be brave." 
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THE GEESE. 

r 

A PEASANT, with a long stick in his hand, 

Drave a large flock of geese for sale to town, 
And, sooth to say — for truth must ever stand — 

Not over-tenderly his blows came down. 
He was on gain intent, and, therefore, he 

To market hastened in his wish to sell ; 
When thafs in question, then, most certainly. 

Suffer not only geese, but men as well. 
We need not on the peasant pour our blame, 

But then the geese were of a different mind ; 
And as that way a passer-by there came, 

The peasant they upbraided in this kind : 
"Where can be found geese more unfortunate ? 

We're driven here, and there, and to and fro — 
The Moujik ^ nothing knows about our state. 

But treats us as no better than so so ; 
He dreams not of the honours that we claim, 

And that descent from those same geese we trace, 
To whom Eome owed its safety, and its name. 

And solemn feasts were held for their sole grace.** 
" But you — fain would I know," said Passer-by, 

" For what ask ye that honour should be shown ? " 
" Why, for our ancestors ! *' Ran his reply : 

" That history have I read ; it is well known ; 

^ " Moujik," or peasant. The more correct word is Muzhik. 
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But you — what have you done ? What is your use ? " 

" Our ancestors saved Borne ! " " "lis very true, 
I would not them — may Heaven forefend ! — abuse 

But, still, I ask, of what great good are you ? " 
" Oh! we have nothing done." "Then, hear me, geese ! 

Your ancestors of old had their reward ; 
Leave then alone ! Let them remain in peace I 

You fit for roasting only men will aye regard." 

I could this fable further illustrate ; 

But geese, like these, consign I to their fate. 



THE GRANDEE. 

A CERTAIN nobleman, in ancient days. 
Forsook his gorgeous couch, and went his ways 

To that same region where great Pluto reigns. 
He died ; and, as was wont in former years. 
At once before the judge in hell appears. 

And questioned, "Who art thou? — thy life? — thy 
gams r 
" In Persia was I bom — a Satrap. I, 
Because I suffered much from malady. 

Did not myself direct affairs of State, 
Which all were by my secretary kept." 
" What didst thou, then ? " "I ate, and drank, and slept 

And signed the papers all with easy fate." 
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" OflF with him quick, at once, to Paradise," 
" There is no sense in that," Mercurius cries. 

His station, and his manners, both forgot. 
" My brother," gravely CEsicus replied, 
" The meaning from thy mind I will not hide ; 

The dead man was a fool — he wise was not — 
Possessed of so great power, had he the mind 
To govern in his empire humankind. 

Havoc and ruin would have been the end ; 
Thou couldest not have known the people's woes, 
Nor dried their tears : to Paradise he goes, 

Because he made not all men to his pleasure bend." 

In court, but yesterday, I saw a judge. 
To whom a passage straight to heaven none would 
grudge. 



THE OBSERVEK IN THE MUSEUM. 

" Well met, my friend ! to-day where hast thou been ? " 

" Three hours in the Museum, and have seen 

All it contains ; and though I there have spent 

So much time, yet, from sheer astonishment, 

I am unable worthily the sight 

Of all its gorgeous wonders to recite. 

How rich is Nature in each path she treads ! 

What birds have I beheld ! what quadrupeds I 

What butterflies, what beetles, brings she forth ! 

Insects, and other creatures, of rare worth ! 

B 
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Some like to emeralds in beauty show, 
Others with coral brightness richly glow ; 
In microscopic size some scarce appear, 
And smaller than pins-heads are others there." 

" Before the elephant didst take thy stand. 
Greater than any mountain in our land ? " 
** The elephant ? The truth must plain be told ; 
So great a beast I did not once behold." 



THE DONKEY, AND THE NIGHTINGALE. 

A DONKEY met a nightingale one day. 

And, pompous, thus unto the latter spake : 

" Dear friend ! thy voice is good, so people say ; 
To grant wouldst thou be willing for my sake 

That I may listen to thy pleasing song. 

And judge if so great power to thee of right belong ? " 

On this the bird began to show his art ; 

He trilled, and whistled, at his own sweet choice ; 
Now slow, now quick, then would, again, depart 

In all the tender changes of his voice ; 
Letting his notes their sound at distance yield, 
Like a soft shower, most gently dropping on the field. 

All nature listened to the favourite bird. 

That sings the night through till the dawn of day ; 
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The winds ceased blowing, the enraptured herd 

Lay down, the birds gave o'er their wonted lay. 
The shepherd, breathless, heard the dulcet air, 
And smiled, beside him looking on the maiden fair. 

The songster ended, and the donkey cried, 

With eyes cast down, " 'Tia very good indeed ! 

One listens to thy song, unbored, untried. 

But you should know our cock — he's of that breed, 

That if thou wouldst some lessons from him learn, 

Thy higher notes would soon acquire a better turn." 

When heard the nightingale the verdict given. 
He flew away into the distant heaven, 

God save us all from judgments so untrue. 
That we may never miscalled judges rue ! 



THE LIAR 

Returned from distant lands, where he had been, 
A certain courtier, walking with a friend, 

Began to speak of things which he had seen— 

Things which, while few the facts, to boasting lend 

Their specious aid, and, craftily, disguise 

The little truth they hold by many lies. 

" I never more shall meet what I there met. 
Why talk of this poor land ? naught in it is. 
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'lis bright, or dark, by fits ; 'tis dry, or wet ; 

But tliere 'tis simply, purely, Paradise ; 
The very thought of it much pleasure gives ; 
Here one but vegetates, whilst there one lives. 
No warm dress needed, and no blazing light, 

Tfhere all the year is one perpetual May, 
'Tis lengthened day, with never any night ; 

You neither sow, nor plant, but leave the way 
To nature : I a cucumber in Eome 
Saw large as any mountain in your home," 
"I see no wonder," was his friend's reply ; 

"Wonders throughout the world are to be 
found ; 
They lie unnoticed under every sky, 

They, secret, lurk on every inch of ground. 
A marvel at this moment we draw near. 
The like to which you ne'er have -met, 'tis clear. 
See you yon bridge, across the river thrown. 

O'er which our way ? — a simple look it wears, 
Yet one great property it has its own ; 

To walk across it, this no liar dares. 
He will not pass the centre o'er at all. 
But, straightway, will into the water fall j 
Whereas the man, the simple truth who heeds, 

May even in a coach across it ride." 
" What sort of river have you, then ? " " It leads 

Below into a deep and surging tide. 
Your cucumber was large — unless I fail 
To mind — * like any mountain ' — was your tale." 
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" I quarrel not with words — as large, may be, 

As is a house." " Well, even that is strange. 
Bat, great though it may be, yet, wondrously, 

The bridge, o'er which we pass, though small its range. 
Will not a liar on its path receive. 
But in the water will his body leave. 
Through it there fell in spring-time of this year 

A tailor, and two journalists, untrue. 
* As large as any house ' — it must appear 

A wonder great to have been even so." 
" No wonder ; I would have you understand, 
To reason rightly you should know that land : 
That houses are like ours, do not suppose ; 

They are not so large, nor are the rooms so fit, 
For two to crawl in difficult it shows, 

And, once inside, you cannot stand, or sit." 
" At this the cucumber need feel no shame, 

If two men at one time in it find room ; 
But, still, our bridge may boast as great a name. 

Since liar passing o'er it finds his doom. 
Into the water straight he, headlong, goes. 
And no uprising ever more he knows." 

" Look here " — the Liar, scared, put in his word — 
" Cross not the bridge at all ; let's find the ford." 
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THE SWAN, THE CKAYFISH, AND THE PIKE. 

When comrades cannot well agree, 
No work will e'er successful be, 
But all must end in sorrow wan. 

The pike, the crayfish, and the swan, 

Once on a time, would drag a cart. 

And, harnessed to it, make a start ; 
They do their utmost, but it moveth not ! 

'Twas not the weight did on them lie ; 

The swan would to the heavens fly. 
The pike well-nigh into the water got, 
The crayfish backward crawled ; to judge 

Who right, who wrong, is in this world, and say. 
Who has the better reason, still we grudge : 

The cart it stirs not to the present day. 
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ALEXANDER IZMAILOF 

Was the son of a landed proprietor in the province of 
Vladimir. He was bom in 1779, and entered the Civil 
Service in 1799, serving in the Financial Department till 
within a year of his death, which occurred on the 14th 
January, 1831. 

Like his more celebrated contemporary, Ivan Krylof, 
Izmailof is chiefly known by his fables, which are so char- 
acteristically and typically Russian, that they procured for 
him the name of the ^* Russian Teniers/' The first series 
of his fables appeared in 1804, and was most favourably 
received, going through several editions 

Izmailof was also the editor of several periodicals, to which 
he contributed excellent articles. 
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fables. 

; THE DRUNKARD'S ANSWER. 

A HOLY priest did, gravely, once upbraid 
Kosmos for his intemperance, and said, 

" Why not entirely from thy drink abstain ? 

It gives no real pleasure — ^naught but pain : 
Thy clothes are tattered, and thy boots how worn ! 
Thy face is bloated : it deserves thy scorn, 

'Tis thy worst enemy — hate it." He replies, 

" Father, you taught me I should love mine enemies." 



THE LADDER. 

There stood a ladder, fixed against a wall ; 

Its rungs though equal, in the topmost pride 
Did work, as being at the head of all : 

A man was passing by, who glanced aside, 
And taking up the ladder, he reversed 

It, when the topmost took the lowest place. 
'Tis thus with many, who, on eminence high 

Upreared, feel proud ; when, sudden, on their face 
They fall, like the French despot's ^ tyranny — 

As Satan fell &om Heaven of Heavens accurst. 

1 « The French despot," meaning Napoleon Buonaparte. 
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THE DONKEY, AND THE HORSE. 

An ass was by a certain wag possesst, 

Which brought him daily water to his door ; 
In handsome rng his owner had him drest, 

With costly fringe, and gold embroidered o'er. 
Accoutred thus, he thought, beyond a doubt, 
Himself some great one, and stept boldly out. 
There met him, at that moment, in his course, 
SuppUed with rug of texture mean, a horse ; 
Whereat amused, our long-eared friend laughed loud. 
And turned away his nose, with gesture proud. 

Amongst us, too, are donkeys of this kind, 

With smart clothes on their backs — ^but what is in 

their mind ? 
Reader, canst thou to this true answer find ? 
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IVAN KOZLOF 

Was one of those men, who become poets through mis- 
fortune. 

He was bom on nth April, 1779, in Moscow, and began 
life as a soldier. He then, abandoning that profession, en- 
tered the Civil Service, in which he advanced rapidly, and 
was looking forward to a long and prosperous career, when 
a paralytic attack deprived him of the use of his limbs at the 
early age of twenty-nine. Shortly after this first blow an 
incurable disease of the eyes set in, and by 182 1 Kozlof, 
still in the prime of life, was perfectly blind. 

There are few, if any, more striking examples of fortitude, 
and indomitable energy, to be found than that presented 
under such circumstances by Kozlof. Blind, and paralysed, 
he began to study the English and German languages. 
French and Italian he had already learnt previously, and, 
thanks to a most retentive memory, had mastered them both. 
His "Chemetz," which appeared in 1824, at once made his 
name a household word throughout Kussia, and met with 
such approval that it was translated into French and Italian. 
** The Princess Dolgoruky " followed. A few of his shorter 
pieces, with an extract from the poem of " Chernetz," will 
be found in the present version. Kozlof s translations are 
numerous, and include some of the best works of Byron, 
Scott, Bums, and Wordsworth. His translation of Wolfe's 
" Burial of Sir John Moore " is a masterpiece in its kind. 

Kozlof died on 30th January 1840, in St. Petersburg. 
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Social Xffe. 

THE VILLAGE ORPHAN. 

I. 

Aroused from heavy, troubled sleep, 

Wherein no sweet dream visits me, 
Soon as the dawn begins to peep 

Prom out of darkness, climb I free 
The green hill-top : upon a spray 

While chirrups a young bird its song, 
The mother brings it food each day ; 

Then tears flow fast my cheeks along ! 



II. 

Fate never gave a mother dear 

To shelter me beneath her wing, 
As leafy oaks the nestlings cheer. 

When breezes 'mid the branches sing. 
But what do I possess on earth ? 

In cradle ne'er my limbs did lie ; 
They found me placed, upon my birth, 

On the hard stones, the church close by. 
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Left there, from loving kindred far, 
I never smiled on their caress : 

An orphan poor strange faces bar, 
And me with chilling looks depress. 



ni. 

The village girls of mine own age 

Would blush their sister me to call, 
And when at evening friends engage 

In sport, I find no place at all ; 
Bound the bright hearth in merry game, 

With me they all refuse to play. 
To songs I listen, fall of shame : 

Themselves to sleep when children lay, 
And father takes them to his heart, 

I, at his kiss, with envy start ! 

IV. 

With bitter tears I enter slow 

The holy church's open door. 
The only welcome that I know, 

As, grand, it rises me before ; 
And ott I seek upon the stone 

The traces of the heart-wrung tear, 
Which, when she left me thus alone. 

My mother may have poured forth here. 
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V. 

Amid the shadows of the trees, 

Where the departed calmly sleep, 
I move in utter loneliness, 

And find no friend, for whom to weep : 
Amidst the living, and the dead, 

I am an orphan everywhere ; 

For fifteen springs the new-born year 
Has found me sad, and sore-bested ; 

As fades the flower before the blast, 

So fade I now, to sorrow cast. 
Where art thou, mother ? Come apace ; 

come ! thy coming I await ; 
Await thee in the self-same place. 

Where thou didst me abandon to my fate. 



XCbe Sea* 

THE WRECK. 

Lay dying down 'mid fields of gold the day, 
When, sore oppressed with painful memories. 

Along the sandy beach I took my way. 
And listened to the murmur of the seas. 
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I saw half-buried amid heaps of sand 

A stately vessel, foreign marks which wore ; 

One, that had come from some far distant land, 
Lay stranded there upon the dangerous shore. 

Moisture had long since settled on her sides. 
Her crevices green moss, and lichens, bare ; 

Had rolled upon her all successive tides, 

And grass, with mingled flowers, was growing 
there. 

Flying before the whirlwind toward the shore, 
Where came she from ? and whither was she 
bound ? 
Who were on board, that, 'mid the tempest's 
roar. 
Were in the fatal wreck together drowned ? 

The shore, the waves, all had no tongue to tell 
Her story ; naught remained to trace her fate ; 

Only the sun's bright rays descending fell 

With hallowing gleam upon her sunken state. 

Upon the stem sat a young fisher's wife. 

Singing a song of sweet and pleasant staves, 

And, looking far upon the waters* strife, 

She sang, accompanied by the moaning waves. 
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Her son, a bright and curly-headed boy, 
Play'd close beside her in his artless glee ; 

And as he danced about her in his joy, 

The wanton wind with his fair curls made 
jfree. 

With childish thoughts, and all-unconscions sense, 
He plucks the flowers upon the wreck which 
bloom ; 

And knoweth not, in his pure innocence, 

The flowers he plucks are gathered from a tomb ! 



THE DREAM OF THE BETROTHED. 

The storm, with furious winds, was raging sore. 

Dark clouds were passing 'thwart the moon's pale 
beam. 
In whirlpools boiling fiercely o'er and o'er. 

Was scarce confined within its banks the stream : 
Meanwhile, her heart by thoughts of sadness 
riven. 

The maiden wept, and, deeply sighing, cried, 
" Ah ! while the tempest rages in its levin. 

My loved one sails upon the dangerous tide ! " 

Distrest by melancholy was her mind. 

Before the Ikon long she pours her prayer; 

And, to unutterable dread resigned. 

She dwells on all he needs must suffer there : 
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The midnight-bell is tolling from the tower, 
When on her senses steals o'erwhelming sleep ; 

Her weary eyelids close to its soft power, 
And on her heaving sighs falls silence deep. 

Yet mnst her anxious soul in slumber be 

Greatly disturbed ; and she perceives in dreams 
A gallant vessel, riding o'er the sea, 

Which sore-opprest by angry surges seems : 
Floating before her comes a form well known 

In shadowy outline, and is heard to say 
In solemn accents, and with earnest tone, 

" Betrothed one ! let not thy tears have way." 



Her faithful heart beats quick to hear his voice. 

In the remembrance of the love she bore ; 
She looks upon him with the burning choice 

Of his beloved, who stands her sight before : 
The pallor of the tomb is on his face. 

His look is with death's awful traces grave. 
And from his hair, and clothes, there falls apace 

A stream continuous of the ocean-wave. 



" Betrothed ! my native land I sought again. 
That I to thee might all my passion prove ; 

The happy thoughts, with which my heart felt fain. 
Had made my soul aglow with tenderest love : 
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But the resistless fury of the wave, 

To which the winds their angry vengeance lend, 
Was far too mighty — naught my life could save — 

And our sweet earthly love comes to an end. 

The sadness of our parting shall not last, 

Its dreadful darkness soon will flee away ; 
And when the dreary shades of night are past. 

Will come the purple brightness of the day : 
O ! grieve not thou that this life's splendid flower 

Must, e'en, in bitter tears, and sadness, fade ; 
Sure, not in vain will love assert its power, 

When our reunion firm in heav'n is made. 

The early breeze is blowing from the sea. 

The bright'ning sunshine reddens all the sky ; 
But wind, and sun, alas ! are not for me. 

And I must leave thee with heart-rending sigh ! " 
His farewell given, faded into light 

The youthful spirit, and was heard to say, 
On high ascending, as he took his flight, 

" Betrothed one ! let not thy tears have way ! " 



c 
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2)esctipttpe^ 

CHERNETZ.1 
I. 

THE MONASTERY. 

Behind Kief, where the broad Dnieper runs, 

Between steep banks, with boiling, noisy stream, 

By corn-fields, placed upon a lofty hill. 

Inhabited* by monks, a dwelling stands. 

Extends around a crenulated wall. 

While at its comers rise four solid towers.; 

And in the centre, with its gilded domes. 

Is seen the peaceful sanctuary of God. 

A row of cells, with passage dark between. 

Forms the abode, and at the holy gates 

An oratory stands, with Ikon wondrous. 

And, near, the ice-cold waters of a brook, 

Under the shadow of an ancient lime. 

With gentle, health-bestowing, ripples, sound. 

The evening shades are falling on the fields. 
Already fades the light of setting sun ; 
No longer in the meadows soilgs resound. 
The herds no more are in the valleys seen ; 



1 " Cheraetz," a creation of the poet's fancy — well conceived, and 
beautifully told. 
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No horn within the forest dark is heard, 
No passer-by with wonted footstep comes ; 
From time to time a bell is faintly heard 
In the dim distance pealing o'er the road. 
The fishermen upon the Dnieper's waves 
Their fires have now extinguished in their boats ; 
In heaven the midnight moon is shining bright, 
And brilliant stars, full-twinkling, gleam on high. 
Upon the plains, the fields, the waters, falls 
Deep silence, and the solemn hour has struck ; 
All in the convent lie in sleep profound. 
And gentle peace on those within prevails. 



II. 

THE CONFESSION OF CHERNETZ. 

" My home in desolation sore I left, 

Alone, in desperate mood, with burning tears. 

With orphaned soul I wandered, trackless, on, 

Roaming the silent forest's mazy round ; 

My sighs, my groanings, my reproaches, heard. 

With horror struck, through seven lengthened years, 

Each dismal cave, each lofty ragged hill. 

Gloomy, abandoned, solitary, I 

Did much torment myself with thoughts of all 

The past, and sobbed o'er those that were no more. 

The shades of night — the torrents foaming loud — 

The whistling wind — ^the tempest's furious roar — 
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These all did join in union witli my thoughts 

To nurse my grief, which never comfort knew. 

E'en anguish self a consolation proved, 

For it reminded me of former days, 

And showed how, in my very sorrow's midst. 

From her I was not wholly torn away. 

Where the heart loves, and where it suffers most. 

E'en, there. Thou most art present, gracious God ! 

The cross Thou dost ordain, but with that cross 

Thou sendest evermore the balm of hope ; 

After seven long years, with suffering filled, 

A ray of inmost joy did visit me. 

It happened once, upon a certain night, 

I, full of musings, near the river sat ; 

The vault of heaven, with its myriad stars, 
The tranquil splendour of the silveiy moon, 
The friendly converse of the rustling leaves, 
The plash of waters, rippling on the shore — 
All these my soul, perforce, did captive take. 
And I was drawn unto the world of bliss 
By the fair beauty of surrounding life. 
My spirit woke within me, and I cried, 
' Creator of all things in earth, and heaven. 
My darling wife, and he, my boy beloved. 
Live in Thy holy Kingdom, and are blest ; 
And, ! perchance, I shall again, above, 
See them, and they for ever shall be mine.' 
Love understands, and knows, all mysteries. 
With certain, secret, expectation filled, 
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My heart was trembling, by great hope inspired. 

Towards the heavens I lifted up mine eyes, 

And dared to question them, suffused with tears. 

And then it seemed, in answer to my prayer. 

That ocean calm of heaven — those wondrous stars, 

Imperishable— were granted to my wish. 

Since then, reverend Father, I have found 

E'en in misfortune's self fresh consolation ; 

And bearing in meekness all my heavy cross. 

Have learnt my solitude content to bear. 

The tears, indeed, still fall, forced from mine eyes ; 

But hope has on them its own sweetness shed. 

And chastened sorrow has assumed the place 

Of all my former feeling of despair. 

With faith inflamed, I have well-nigh forgot 

My old misfortunes, and the guilty wretch. 

She, with her son, in heaven exalted high 

Has brought me back to dreams of Paradise. 

My soul's desire has wholly turned to her. 

And with one thought alone am I inspired ; 

I wish to be in purity like her. 

And, then, would joyful bid farewell to life. 

But, with this wish, I still desire to die 
In mine own country — my dear native land. 
I feel unhappy 'midst these stranger hills. 
And fain would I again throw parting look 
Into the vales, and corn-fields, of my home. 
To see the place again, which would of ^ler 
Bring back the fond remembrance — this I wish ; 
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Our village, and the garden of our honse, 
The peaceful waters of fair Dnieper's stream. 
The little church upon the hill, where sleep 
Her dear remains beneath the spreading birch ; 
And once more see how o'er their quiet graves 
Linger the last rays of the setting sun. 

! what enchantment fell upon my soul. 
When, in their utmost holy loveliness. 
All suddenly, there burst upon my view 
The sight of mine own native Kief plains. 
As in the former days, they shone all green, 
The Dnieper rippled, as in time of yore. 
The same woods were in the blue distance seen. 
The same songs from the stubble went aloft. 
And as of old looked all my native home. 
But she, alas ! who gave them worth was gone. 
All else was just the same — ^the well-known vales — 
The streams — the lofty hills — the lowly plains — 
Attired in all their peaceful loveliness — 
Appeared before me, and did well recall 
Unto my mind the thoughts of former years. 
But with the poison rankling in my soul. 
Become a stranger in my native soil, 
I greeted them with anguish, and with tears. 

As on I walked, the day was closing in, 
And soon the village-church came on my gaze, 
And frightened me. Scarce in my sober mind, 
I drew anear the grave where wife, and child, 
And my whole life, lay buried. Fearing to tread. 
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Lest I miffht rude disturb their quiet sleep, 

I smothered in my breast the Wag sigh : 

That I might not confound the heavenly cahn, 

My wearied spirit dared not give itself 

To the excited passions of my mind. 

It seemed to me that, at that sacred grave, 

I breathed a spirit wholly sanctified ; 

A wondrous feeling was aroused in me, 

And I, inspired with more than mortal hope, 

Fell on my knees, and wept, and prayed, and loved." 
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BASIL JUKOVSEJ, 

Whose real name was Bunin — the name of Jukovski 
having come to him from his godfather — was the son of a 
wealthy landowner in the province of Toula, being bom on 
the 29th January, 1783. 

Like many a future genius, Jukovski did not distinguish 
himself by his diligence at school. The head-master of the 
school at Toula — a pedantic pedagogue, of the name of 
Pokrovski — was so aggravated by the boy's love of writing 
rhymes, instead of paying attention to mathematics, that he 
threatened to expel him, if his relations did not take him 
away voluntarily. He was, accordingly, withdrawn, and, 
some time afterwards, placed in the University-Schools at 
Moscow, where, under the influence of judicious teaching, 
and congenial companionship, he soon <:ame to be looked upon 
as the cleverest boy there. 

On leaving it in 1800 he entered the Civil Service, which, 
however, he relinquished at the end of a year. He had 
already written verses innumerable, and even dramas, as a 
boy, but of these posterity knows nothing. His first serious 
attempt at poetry was the translation in 1802 of Gray's 
"Elegy." Three years later he published a translation of 
" Don Quixote," which to this day is considered the best 
Kussian version of Cervantes' masterpiece. About this time, 
too, appeared his popular "Svetlana" — a humorous ode, ren- 
dered into English verse in the present volume; and he, 
further, devoted a good deal of his time to the study of the 
German language and literature, besides editing a magazine 
— " The European Messenger." 
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The year 181 2 saw him in the army, and taking an active 
part in the campaign against France. Many of the bulletins 
that fired the enthusiasm of the Eussian soldiers came really 
from his pen, though they appeared as the productions of 
General Skobelef. It was by the light of the bivouac fires 
that Jukovski wrote his "Bard in the Camp of Russian 
Warriors" — a composition that raised a perfect storm of 
enthusiasm, and was sung from one end of Eussia to the 
other. Of this also an extract is here given. A violent 
attack of fever, which nearly cost him his life, cut short his 
military career; and, much to the regret of his comrades, 
and of his chief, Prince Kutuzof, he retired from the army 
with the rank of Staff Captain, and the Cross of the Order of 
St. Anne. 

His ode to Alexander, commemorating that monarch's 
triumphant entry into Paris, gained for him further laurels. 
He was presented at Court ; and, some years later, when the 
Grand-Duke Nicholas married the Princess Mary of Prussia, 
he was appointed instructor of the Eussian language to Her 
Highness. 

On the accession of Nicholas to the throne in 1826 he 
became tutor to the Cesarewitch, afterwards Alexander II. 
The next twenty-five years of his life were devoted to the 
engrossing duties connected with his official post; but he 
still found time to publish some translations from Byron, 
Southey, Schiller, Goethe, Komer, and others. In the course 
of these years he did not write above ten short original 
poems, among which the " Battle of Borodino " ranks as one 
of the best. 

In 1 85 1 he gave up his position at Court, and retired into 
private life, laden with honours. Soon afterwards he left 
Eussia for Germany — a country for whose inhabitants, and 
their literature, he had an almost excessive admiration. 

He died at Baden-Baden on the 12th April 1852. 



I 
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Country Xife^ 

THE FLOWER. 

Poor flower ! thy charm fadetfa away, 
Which lent its sweet grace to the field ; 

Thou wearest the marks of decay, 

And to autumn's stem season must yield. 

And is not the same fate our own ? 

A similiar yoke on us lies ; 
Each leaflet &om thee flutters down. 

While from us all true gaiety flies. 

Each day, as its passage it takes, 
Some comfort will cause to depart ; 

Illusions each hour rudely shakes, 

Which once proved very dear to the heart. 

No joy to remain has the power, 
Its light Hope no longer will shed ; 

Who can tell if life, or the flower, 
Of the two will the sooner be dead ? 
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Mat. 

EXTRACT FROM THE "BARD IN THE CAMP OF 

RUSSIAN WARRIORS." 

Silence falls on the battle-plain, 

Fires between the tents burn bright, 
The moon holds high her sUvery reign, 

And heaven's vault is crowned with light ! 
Fill the wine-cups up to the brim ; 

Clasping each his comrade's hand. 
Drink to battles gory and grim, 

Farewell bid to the fallen band. 
He, who can well his goblet drain, 

Stem confronts the coming fight ; 
Thou, that dost hero's strength sustain, 

Wine ! all-potent is thy might ! 

This cup to our forefathers be ! 

To our ancestors this told ! 
Those, who won brilliant victory. 

Those, the mighty chiefs of old ; 
Their homes by storms all swept away, 

Wholly crushed their graves by plough. 
Their helmets and their arms a prey 

To rust — ! where are they now ? 
Yet their spirit within us lives. 

Left to us their proud career, 
Which still to those fresh glory gives. 

Their brave deeds repeating here. 
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See ! in terrible beauty meet 

Their full legions in mid-air, 
Over the heavens their shadows fleet, 

And they rest above us there. 
Svidtosldf,^ thou scourge of old ! 

Glorious is thine eagle-flight. 
Thy words inspire thy followers bold, 

" Death to men gives glory bright." 
Donskoiy^ of infldels the dread ! 

Joined to pair of kindred name. 
Like to storm o'er the heavens spread. 

Thou thine alien foes didst tame. 

Thou, our Peter, art in the crowd, 
I thy cry, " Poltava," hear ; 

" Glory " will shout the world aloud. 
They the sabre's edge who fear. 

Long, Ravisher, with thy gaze 

Thou wouldst swallow up our towns, 



^ Svidtosldf was the son of Igor, the successor of Oleg, and Olga. 
The example of Olga iu receiving Christian baptism at Constan- 
tinople, A.D. 955, had no effect upon her son, who, throughout his 
life, adhered to Paganism. Of him we are told, that " horse-flesh 
was often his only food ; his knife was his sword, his bed the 
earth, on which he reposed with a saddle for his pillow, and a cloth 
of felt for his covering." — MUner^s History o/Bitssict, pp. 9, 10. 

2 DonskoL His name was properly Dimitri. He received the 
surname of Donskoi from a decisive victory, which he gained in the 
year 1380 upon the banks of the river Don over the hordes of 
Muhammad Khan. The ''pair of kindred name" were his son 
Vassili, and his grandson, also named Yassili, and known as " the 
Blind." — SeguTf Histoire de la Eussie, pp. 121, 122, 129. 
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Fly far away in wild amaze, 

Thy path naught but skeletons ; 
There have fallen rider, and horse, 

Hide thy shame the woods within ! 
Thy country's foe will aid thy course. 

Wretch, unto thy master kin ! 

But who comes now himself to show, 

The Northern Warrior o'erhead ? 
friends ! upon the sleepy foe 

Terrible his look outspread ! 
Seeing him in the murky night, 

Swift as changing cloudlets fleet. 
Above the snowy Alpine height. 

All the great commander greet. 
The Gaul turns pale : Sarmatians dread 

The avenger's coming storm, 
Sorrows upon the foe to shed ; 

'Tis the grand Suvorof's form. 

Peace be to those of former years. 

Whom true glory nourished ! 
In following you we know no fears. 

Hastening unto gory bed. 
Tour victorious ranks move on, 

While our eagles we unfurl ; 
And as ye point to battles won. 

Ruin dire on foes we hurl. 
Draw forth the sword : drain out the cup : 

God, our great Avenger be ! 
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Destruction, sure, will well make up 
Our hate. Destroyer, unto thee. 

This cup be to our country, friends ! 

Land where first we drew our breath, 
There sweetness to existence lends 

Each high hill, each flowery heath. 
The sun, that shines with golden ray. 

The brooks, meandering that run. 
The games of merry childhood's play. 

The lessons in first years begun. 
We well recall your happy state ; 

Thee too, our own holy home. 
What bosom will not palpitate. 

Blessing thee through years to come ? 

Our dear and precious house is there - 

There our children, there our wives. 
For us they offer heartfelt prayer. 

They, the pure joy of our lives. 
The girls, with whom we hoped to share 

Our days — ^the company of friends — 
There is the throne of our great Tsar — 

Our fathers' ashes God defends. 
For these our hearts' blood let us pour. 

Foe with all our strength withstand ; 
Our graves will at some future hour 

Enflame the love of children for their land. 
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Supetstitfan. 

SVETLANA. 

'TwAS once in twelfth-night's happy hour, 

When girls, for merry games who meet, 
Brimful of fortune-telling power, 

Were laying cards — ^from off their feet 
They slippers threw beyond the gates — 

They melted snow — with listening ear 
At windows stood — with dainty cates 

They fed the hen — ^the wax made clear— 
Into a cup, with water full, 
The rings, which they from fingers pull, 

And ruby earrings, too, they flung — 
They spread the cloth the table round, 
And o'er the wine, in goblets crowned, 

They cheerful songs in chorus sung. 

Dimly and weak, the self-same night, 

Through the dark, foggy, twilight shade. 
The moon shone forth with pallid light, 

While sate Svetlana, lovely maid, 
Silent and sad. ^' What ails thee, dear ? 

Speak but a word," the others said ; 
" To the round songs we sing give ear, 

Or sing one for thyself instead ; 
Be this the ditty, * Blacksmith true, 
Forge me a crown of gold all new, 
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A ring of gold, too, forge me meet ; 
Under that crown I must be wed, 
And with that ring be promised. 

Within the church's holy seat." 
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" How can I sing ? " was her reply ; 

" My love is very far away. 
Alas ! my fate must be to die, 

And Nature's debt thus mournful pay. 
No news have reached me for a year. 

His thoughts to me no longer turn ; 
And, yet, he makes the world so dear. 

For him all my affections yearn. 
Ah me ! rememberest thou no more ? 
Where art thou wandering ? On what shore ? 

What thine abode ? Where is thine home ? 
My tears fall fast with fervent prayer : 
* That I may thy great mercy share, 

Angel of consolation, come ! 
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Within the house, and room, at hand 

A table is, with covering white, 
On it doth shining mirror stand, 

Whilst gives, close by, a candle light. 
Two plates upon the table lie. 

" Svetlana, list — ^look not so pale — 
Fix well upon the glass thine eye. 

At midnight hour — ^thou must not fail— 7 
For on thy fate the light will pour. 
When knocks thy lover at the door, 
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With gentle hand, and merry glee ; 
Will fall the latch, the door which fits, 
Then he at pleasant table sits. 

And feasts with thee right joyously. 



}} 



Thus urged, at length, the maiden there 

Before the mirror takes her seat ; 
Into the glass, with anxious care. 

She looks, and vision all unmeet : 
The darkness all around prevails, 

All is quite still — as still as death — 
And scarce the candle's light avails 

To shed around its trembling breath. 
Fear fills her agitated mind. 
She ventures not to look behind ; 

'Tis fear obscures her weakened eye ; 
Crackling, the fire burns dimly out, 
And plaintive sounds the cricket's note, 

Announcing that the hour is nigh. 

Bent down upon her arms her head, 

While stranger-hand is on the lock. 
Scarce drawing breath, the pensive maid 

Lists, eager, for the gentle knock. 
As looks she on the mirror's light. 

Behind her comes, in sparkling guise, 
In shape an apparition bright. 

Which flashes on her wondering eyes. 
When her whole mind is filled with fear. 
Then, sudden, falls upon her ear 

D 
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A sound, with gentle mummr keen : 
" At length I am with thee, my love ! 
All merciful is Heaven above, 

Thy prayers have heard, and answered, been. 

She turns all eagerly around. 

Her lover takes her to his heart ; 
" My joy, with whom my life is bound. 

Henceforth we never more will part. 
The priests our coming wait to greet, 

With deacons, and with acolytes ; 
The marriage-rite to celebrate 

Blazes God's holy house with lights." 
With sweetest look was her reply ; 
Into the spacious yard they hie, 

And through the heavy gates they tread ; 
The sleigh is there with lighted lamp. 
Impatiently the horses champ 

Their bridles, made of silken thread. 

They dash with utmost speed away, 

And noisy through their nostrils pass 
Their heated breaths. Beneath the sleigh 

Rise clouds of dust from out the grass : 
Still on they gallop. All is bare : 

The solitary steppes are seen ; 
A misty halo veils each star, 

And hides the moon : fields intervene. 
Her heart, foreboding, shakes with fear ; 
She asks, oppressed with timid care. 
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" Why speak'st thou not ? Why silent still ? " 
No word is uttered in reply ; 
He gazes on the moon with eye 

Absorbed — all tired, and pale, and ill. 

The horses fly o'er hill, and dale, 

They stamp the ground beneath their feet, 
Till, looking o'er a lowly vale, 

Appears, at length, God's holy Seat. 
The wind has flung wide ope the door. 

The church with worshippers is dight ; 
The incense, rising frgm the floor, 

Well-nigh darkens the lustres' light. 
Midway a coffin black is shown ; 
The priest speaks out with drawling tone : 

" The grave must now encompass him," 
The lover is sad, and silent still. 
Absorbed, and tired, and pale, and ill ; 

Trembles the girl in every limb. 

In eddying circles blows the wind. 

Driving before it fast the snow ; 
Hovers around — ^before — ^behind — 

With rustling wing, a raven slow. 
" Ill-luck," the raven hoarsely cries ; 

The hurrying steeds go fiercely on ; 
Into the distance peer their eyes. 

They lift their manes their necks upon. 
A fire is flickering in a field, 
A hut a haven seems to yield 
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Amid the blinding snow around. 
The hastening steeds now fly apace, 
Towards the cottage quick they race, 

Moving with swiftness o'er the ground. 

Thus on they go — when, suddenly, 

All, in a moment, disappear. 
The horses, bridegroom, and the sleigh, 

As if they never had been there. 
Left thus alone, from friends afar. 

From lover too now separate, 
'Mid drifting snow, and windy jar. 

The girl bewails her lonely fate. 
Where shall she wander, tempest-tost ? 
There is no way — all trail is lost — 

When from the hut a light doth pour ; 
With sign of cross, and whispered prayer, 
She gently knocks for entrance there. 

And opens wide the creaking door. 

What sees she now ? With winding sheet 

A coflSn draped stands in the room ; 
A holy Ikon at its feet. 

While candles all the dark illume. 
What wilt thou do, O timid maid ? 

Wilt thou thyself still bold declare ? 
The voiceless tenant makes afraid 

All those, to enter in who dare. 
Trembling, she ventures, and in tears, 
Before the Ikon stills her fears, 
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And, earnestly, for safety prays ; 
With cross held firmly in her hands, 
While high above the Ikon stands, 

Herself upon the floor she lays. 

Throughout the hut doth stillness reign. 

The stormy winds now howl no more ; 
The light, at times, flares up — again. 

It lapses dimly, as before. 
All in the deepest slumber lie, 

A silence dread — no sound is heard — 
When, as she rests with dreamy eye, 

A rustling noise is near her stirred. 
She looks — to her a dove, snow-white. 
With lovely plumes, and eyes all bright. 

Flies quickly where she frightened hides ; 
Upon her fingers it descends. 
And, soothingly, caresses blends. 

Whilst with her, fondly, it abides. 

The silence to remain allowed. 

Unto Svetlana, gazing there, 
It seems as if beneath the shroud 

The death- struck limbs their life repair ; 
The covering falls from oflF the dead — 

A vision blacker than the night — 
A crown is circling round its head, 

And in the eyes is closed the sight. 
The lips give out the deepest sigh. 
He tries to move, just as they lie, 
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His cold arms, as with breath of love ; 
Trembles as though in death the maid. 
When, sleeping not, comes to her aid, 

With wings outspread, the Heaven-sent dove. 

It shook itself, as though anew 

Its wings were all transfused with light. 
And to the corpse's breast it flew ; 

Which, quick, uprising in its might. 
Its teeth, whilst ire its fury sways. 

To gnash commences terribly ; 
And, fixing on the girl its gaze. 

It glares on her with threatening eye. 
The lips afresh grow pallid then, 
And rigid death appears again 

To seize him, with dire frenzy fraught. 
Shield her. Creator, from all harm ! 
The corpse is her own lover's form, 

When, ah ! — she wakes to life, and thought. 

Where is she now ? What does she there. 

Bight opposite the glass, forlorn ? 
But, see ! through window-curtains spare 

Shines out the bright and golden mom. 
The cock, with noisy beat of wing, 

Welcomes with cheerful note the day ; 
The air is balmy, joyous sing 

The birds — ^the maiden only feels dismay. 
'^ O what a cruel dream was mine ! 
It bodes no good, but must combine 
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A gloomy, hard, and bitter fate. 
Thou, augury of coming hours, 
What good awaits, what danger lours ? 

Say, is it joy's, or sorrow's, state ? " 

Close by the window sits she down, 

Her heart oppressed by doubt's dull load \ 
Through fog and mist, still winding on, 

Is clearly seen the broad high-road. 
The snow is glistening fair around. 

The scene with ruddy light is stirred ; 
Hark ! through the distant air the sound 

Of tinkling bell is plainly heard. 
Along the wide and snow-strewn way 
Rapidly flies the hurrying sleigh. 

As though with wings it gifted were ; 
Nigher it comes — is at the gate : 
A stranger tall, in proud estate, 

Unto the porch advances near. 

It is the bridegroom. Ah I what shows 

The meaning now, or bliss, or pain ? 
Thy friend is with thee, and he glows 

With friendliness of heart again. 
The same sweet love is in his eyes. 

The same fond thoughts from out them gleam, 
The same dear words on lips arise. 

The same looks from his countenance beam. 
Thy doors wide open. House of God, 
And to the heavens, as their abode, 
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Let vows — ^affection's pledge— repair ; 
Unite yourselves in company bold, 
Clink well yonr glasses, young and old, 

And sing, " Long live ye many a year." 

Lift np thy face with winning snule; 

My ballad shall no more be sang. 
Its marvellous wonders may beguile, 

Though small connection thence be wrung. 
To look on thee I full aspire, 

To none his greatest fame I grudge, 
Fame is but smoke from off the fire, 

The world is but a cozening judge. 
Be this the moral of my song. 
In life, be it or short, or long. 

Seek thou from Heaven thy blessedness. 
From Heaven a holy law it seems ; 
Misfortunes are but lying dreams, 

The awakening is real happin^ess ! 

! may'st thou know such dreams no more : 

Dear maid, be this my fervent prayer : 
" Upon her. Lord, be pleased to pour 

Protection from each dismal care ; 
Let pain's dark shadow pass away. 

Not e'en the shade of it to know ; 
Be like, her soul, the brightest day. 

Let her light footsteps onward go. 
And never let her sorrow try. 
But like the river flowing by. 
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Or on the grass the sun-bright ray, 
Let her whole life in joy be spent ; 
Let happiness her years present, 

Companion of each mirthful day. 
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THEODOR GLINKA 

Was bom in 1788. He received his education at the first 
Cadet Corps, or Military Academy, in St. Petersburg, and on 
leaving the school entered an infantry regiment as an ensign. 

In 1805, and 1806, he took part in the war against 
Napoleon in Austria, serving as Aide-de-Camp to General 
Miloradovitch. In 1808 he published a book entitled 
" Letters of a Russian Ofl&cer," which attracted favourable 
notice. 

On his return to Russia he quitted the service, and lived 
on his estate near Smolensk, occupying himself with science 
and literature. 

When, in 181 2, Napoleon invaded the country. Glinka 
again took an active part in the warlike operations, which 
ended in the discomfiture of the French army. On General 
Miloradovitch, his former chief, becoming Governor-General 
of St. Petersburg, he was appointed his Chief Secretary. 
This did not, however, interfere with his literary labours. 

From i8i7toi8i9he edited the Military Journal. In 
18 1 8 he published "Luke and Maria," a popular tale; and, 
in 1830, "Martha Romanof," a poem in four parts. His 
poems — of which I give one or two specimens — appeared, 
for the most part, in numerous periodicals of the time. 

He died in 1880, at the advanced age of ninety-two years. 
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2)esctiptfpe* 

MOSCOW. 

Hail ! antique city, vast of size, 

Thy bounds fair villages contain ; 
Within thee graceful suburbs rise, 
And palaces, with proud domain. 

Lies round thee, riband-like, each field, 
Thy gardens glow with beauteous flowers ; 

And, on thy sevenfold hills revealed. 
Stand noble churches, stately towers. 

On thee our wondering eyes look down, 
A map outstretched by giant-hand ; 

Thou art become of high renown. 

Though small the stream, that laves thy land. 

The trees in studied order grow 
Around thy temples, old and tall ; 

Of thy long streets no end we know, 
Moscow ! fond mother of us all ! 

What mighty man, with lengthened arm. 
Thee, glorious Kremlyn, shall enfold ? 
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Or who the golden cap ^ shall harm 
Of stout Ivan, that ringer bold ? 

Who the great bell ^ shall elevate ? 

The mighty cannons, who turn round ? 
Who shall not doff his high estate. 

When he at Klremlyn's gate is found ? 

To fierce assailants' servile yoke 

Thy gallant neck thou hast not bow*d ; 

They ne'er thine untaught spirit broke — 
The sons of Russia greet thee loud ; 

For, martyr-like, thy children burnt 

Their white-robed town ! 
The foaming river's * stormy waves 

Have washed thee down : 
Thou hast beneath the heavy load 

Of ashes lain : 
And from that load, immutable. 

Hast risen again ! 



^ *' The golden cap " is the gilt cupola of the church. There 
are five such upon Russian churches, but this must be especially 
ornamental. 

' The '*bell" alluded to in the poem served as an assembly- 
bell in Novgorod, and was tolled on all occasions of public 
emergency. It was transferred later to the Kremlyn at Moscow. 
Here it was hung, but afterwards fell to the earth, where it lies 
partly buried. — Milner's History of Russia, pp. 31, 46. 

' The river is the Moskva, from which the city takes its name. 
Though small in itself, it is subject to inundations. 
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City, with church and palace dight ! 

The central spot of Bussian land, 
Its heart, its cradle, and its light — 

Mayest thou for ever good, and glorious, stand ! 



IRcllQlon. 

THE APPEARANCE OF "THE UNKNOWN." 

In a weird scene of Palestine, 

Beneath a palm the Baptist stood ; 

Where loud the river murmuring ran. 

Glistening with its yellow flood. 

People in crowds collected were — 
The boy, and the grey-headed sire — 

In Jordan's living stream to bathe. 
Urged by salvation's strong desire. 

From far-off lands on camels some. 
And some from near on horses, rode ; 

Freemen, or slaves, alike they haste 
To reach the river of their God. 

Casting their garments straight aside. 
They seek renewal in their soul ; 

While, still, to those who seek in faith, 

" The voice " proclaims God's blessings whole. 
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Many a heart awakens there, ■ 

Life's darkest secrets are revealed ! 

No more his sins the publican, 

Nor his the soldier, has concealed ! 

Hot, bitter tears run down their cheeks, 
From lips escapes the deep-drawn sigh ; 

To purify themselves afresh. 
All to the waves of Jordan hie. 

But, suddenly, the Baptist's call 

Strange wonder from each hearer wins : 

" See, there, the Lamb of God, Who comes 
The world to save from all its sins ! " 

The eyes of all look anxiously. 
As for some vision in a dream ; 

They ask, " Where is the Lord from heaven. 
Who shall mankind from guilt redeem ? " 

In the dim distance seen afar, 

A Form, clothed in calm majesty. 

Moves onward, like the Spirit of God, 
Veiled in thick gloom of mystery. 

So move the myriad twinkling stars. 
Throughout the sombre hours of night ; 

Shining in glorious company 

Along the heavens' ethereal height. 



X 



THEODOR GLINKA. 



Lo ! different feelings show themselves 
Upon the gazers* face, and eyes ; 

Faith fights with incredulity, 

And sweetest hope with terror vies. 

The cunning glance glares curiously, 
The meek in expectation rest ; 

" What will the Unknown Comer say ? 
Or what will He make manifest ? " 

From Him there blew the breath of life — 
A breath most pure of light, and love — 

Whose lamp all ages shall illume. 

So long as they in present order move. 



THE SEARCH FOR GOD.i 

The heavens grow dark *before mine eyes. 
The earth gives out a groaning sound ; 

The stormy blasts in fury rise. 

And all obstructions quick confound ; 

They drive apart hills with their foot. 

Huge trees they pluck up by the root : 

I call on God with loudest tone — 

God is not in the tempest known. 

^ ThiB poem is a versification of the appearance of God to the 
prophet Elijah on Mount Horeb, related in the first book of the 
Kings, chap. 19. vers. 9-12. 
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As I behold, the meadows fair 

Are breaking into mound, and vale ; 

The earth is shaking everywhere, • 
The rocks roll down the hills, like hail ; 

Dense clouds of smoke the sight appal. 
With trembling voice on God I call — 

But in the earthguake^s fearful round 

His holy footsteps are not found. 

On novel wonders still I gaze ; 
The vaults of heaven with lightning blaze, 
The flames burst forth on every side. 
And onwards rush— a raging tide- 
Stirring the mind with £est fear- 
But not in fire does God appear. 

Fair peace succeeds : the perfect calm 
My prescient spirit fills with balm ; 
Like the young morn with glimmering light, 
So bums with haze of silver bright 

The Presence pure of God : 
The soul, responsive to the strain. 
Breathes with unearthly life again ; 
Sweet stillness settles on the scene. 
And, though deep distance intervene, 

God's Voice is heard abroad. 
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KONRAD RYLAYEF 

Was bom on the i8th September, 1796. He was the son of 
a retired officer, and was educated at the Cadet Corps. He 
left this with the rank of Ensign, and, as such, was gazetted 
to a regiment of artillery, which was soon afterwards — in 
April 1 8 14 — ordered to take part in the military operations 
against the French on the Rhine. 

Some time after the return of the Russian troops Rylayef 
married, and left the military service, exchanging it for a 
civil appointment. 

On the accession to the throne of Nicholas I. a military 
revolt broke out, in which Rylayef was found to be deeply 
implicated. He was arrested, placed before a Court-Martial, 
and condemned to death; the sentence being carried out 
on the 13th July 1826, on the glacis of the fortress of St. 
Petersburg. 

Rylayef had already, as a boy, endeared himself to his 
school-fellows as the writer of innumerable poetical effusions, 
satirising the foibles and peculiarities of his masters; but 
his first published poem dates no farther back than 1820, 
when he astonished all St. Petersburg by the boldness 
with which he attacked a certain highly placed official at 
Court, in the lines addressed to " A Time-Server." The suc- 
' cess of the composition was in proportion to the detestation 
in which the subject of it was held — and that was great. 
His other poems followed in rapid succession, and treating, 
as most of them did, of national subjects — such, for instance, 
as that upon " Susanin," and again, that of " Sviatopolk," 

E 
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both of which will be found in these English " Lyrics " — 
raised their author's reputation and popularity to a high 
pitch. His poem entitled " Voinarovski " was eagerly read 
and greatly approved. There is no doubt, however, that 
a great deal of the popularity attaching to his name is to 
be ascribed to the sympathy naturally felt for his tragic 
and untimely end. • 
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Distorical. 

IVAN SUSANIN. 

Susanin was the peasant who saved the life of the young 
Tsar Michael,^ at the cost of his own life, by misleading those, 
who were employed to murder him. 

"Where art thou leading us? Naught meets our 

eye, 

The Poles in anger to Susanin cry : 
" Deeper, yet deeper, in the snow we fall, 
Our resting-place we shall not reach at all ; 
Thou hast misled us from the rightful path, 
But naught shall rescue Michael from our wrath. 

The furious winds may urge their stormy breath. 
But at our hands the Tsar shall meet his death. 
Lead on ; a rich reward we promise thee ; 
If not, most stern the penalty shall be ; 
In conflict with the gales we strive in vain — 
But stay ; what see we there across the plain ? " 

" A village," says the peasant to the foe, 
" The bams, the fences, and the bridge I know : 

^ The Tsar Michael, preserved by the heroism of the peasant 
Susanin, came to the throne a.d. 1613. 
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Follow me through the gateway ; this abode 
Stands ready warmed for all who pass the road ; 
Enter, and fear not." " Ah ! 'tis well, is this ; 
My brothers, what a fearful time it is ! " 

" I ne'er have passed before so bad a night. 
The darksome hour would foil the falcon's sight ; 
I have not on my body one dry thread," 
Growled a Sarmatian, as he entered. 
" Come, master ! we are frozen ; bring us wine ; 
Or else our swords around thine ears will shine." 

A coarse brown cloth is on the table spread. 
Wine set thereon, to each good piece of bread ; 
Porridge and soup are placed the guests before, 
And beer, which wooden vessels stoutly bore. 
The winds still rattle through the troubled night, 
And, crackling, dimly burns the torch's light. 

The midnight-hour has struck ! in sleep profound 
The Poles lie scattered on the benches round, 
While deepening slumbers all the rest o'ertake, 
The white-haired peasant is alone awake ; 
Who, bending low before the Ikon there. 
Prays in low tones to God the Tsar to spare. 

A footfall light has met his listening ear, 
And Susanin the door draws nigh, to hear ; 
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" Hist ! is it thou, my father ? Come away ; 
What keeps thee absent by such long delay ? 
Midnight has passed ; the winds still fiercely roar ; 
For thee thine anxious family wait sore." 

" Now, God Himself has brought thee to this post ! 
Hence, haste, my son, or e*er the Tsar be lost ; 
Tell him to fly with all the speed he may, 
The Poles are thirsting to make him their prey ; 
And, plotting wickedly his death, desire 
To harrow Moscow both with sword and fire. 

Tell him Susanin, full of love and faith, 
Will save his country, and the Tsar from death ; 
Tell him his safety is alone in flight, 
Whilst yet the murderers rest here to-night." 
" Why hast thou, father, dared so wild a deed ? 
Thou wilt thyself by fierce assassins bleed. 

What will my mother, what my sister, say ? " 
" My son, God will protect you all this day ; 
He will not sufier one of you to fall. 
Who is the Saviour and the Friend of all. 
My farewell give I thee ; the moments fly ; 
For Russia's folk, and land, and Tsar I die." 

The young man, tears fast falling from his eyes. 
Mounted his horse, and, like an arrow, flies. 
Meanwhile, in brightness rising the young moon, 
The howling winds in quietness die down ; 
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The eastern sky begins to redden deep, 
And the Sarmatians are aroused from sleep. 

They cry, " Thou peasant, wherefore dost thou pray ? 
'Tis not the time ; we must be on our way." 
The village left, they fresh the road begin, 
And the dark lonesome forest shuts them in. 
Susanin leads them ; the full dawn is near. 
And through the boughs the bright sun shineth clear. 

One while it sudden disappears from view. 
Again, as sudden it comes forth anew ; 
The oaks and beeches firm and upright grow, 
Crackles beneath the feet the winter snow ; 
Away the startled crows, with cawings, flee, 
Knocks the woodpecker on the hollow tree. 

Quickly, in single file, the Poles have sped. 
Whom the grey peasant through the wood has led ; 
The sun doth higher in the Zenith go, 
The road grows deeper in the thickening snow, 
When suddenly the path comes to an end ; 
Where fir and pines, in heavy masses, lend 

Their trailing boughs to rest upon the ground. 
The way is quite impenetrable found ; 
Listens in vain the ear for distant hum, 
All in the wilderness is dead, and dumb. 
" Where hast thou brought us ? " the assassins cry. 
" Where you deserve to be," is the reply. 
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'* Kill me, and torture me ; be this my grave : 
But know that I the Tsar will die to save. 
In me you thought a traitor would be found ; 
Be sure that none such live on Russian ground ; 
From childhood upward all their country love, 
And traitorous feeling wholly are above." 

" Wretch ! " cry the Poles in fury, " thou shalt die 
By our sharp swords." " Your anger fear not I ; 
Each Russian dreads not, for his country's good, 
Boldly and cheerfully to shed his blood ; 
For torture none, and for no death, I care. 
But gladly die for Russia, and the Tsar." 

" Die, then ! " Sarmatians, in their anger, said. 
Their bright swords flashing o'er Susanin's head, 
" Thine end is come ; thou shalt not live to tell." 
Covered with wounds, the valiant peasant fell. 
The pure white snow with purer blood was stained. 
And Michael Tsar o'er all the Russias reigned. 



SVIATOPOLK.1 

Where, in Bohemia's land, woods thickly spread. 
In which no sound of human voice is heard, 

^ Sviatopolk attempted the life of his two brothers— one of them, 
named Gleb, he slew ; the other escaped, and aftei*wards punished 
him. This latter was called Jaroslaf. — Sigur, Histoire de la Etissie, 

P- 43- 
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Where no keen glance by travellers, as they tread 
The forest's mazy rounds, is ever stirred ; 

Where the grey wolf, and wild boar, darkly hide. 
And make, the sole inhabitants, their home ; 

Sviatopolk, the royal fratricide. 

By all abandoned, there is known to roam. 

The looks of man his mind with terror fill. 

They fiing reproach upon his wickedness : 
" Thou wretch ! " re-echoed by each vale and hill — 
' Such is the scornful language they express — 
" Thou wretch ! " throughout the woodland's dreamy 
glades. 
Appears to him the dreadful name they cast. 
And wheresoe'er he turns, the avenging shades 
Of brothers, by him murdered, follow fast. 

In frenzy rushing, and to madness driven. 

From vale to vale, from hill to hill, he goes ; 
At every step he meets the wrath of Heaven, 

Until his days in suffering reach their close : 
No tears of sorrow fall from pitying eyes 

Over his dust, who no sweet pity knew ; 
And the contemptuous curse of all men cries 

Against his fame, the sainted Gleb who slew. 

Since that dread hour they in the land who dwell, 
When from some distant point a dim survey 

Of his dark grave they gain, with horror fell 
Are struck, and hasten, terrified, away, 
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Making the cross's sign. In many a note 
The frightful legend is by all rehearsed, 

And by the people's universal vote 

His name is handed down as " The Accurst." 

And as some goodman on the awful tale, 

Relating fully its unholiness, 
Dwells, on his family he cannot fail 

In words like these the moral to impress : 
" He, who has once submitted to the sway 

Of his vile passions, loses self-control. 
And, sinning evermore from day to day. 
Plunges in dreadful crimes his guilty soul." 



iReUdton. 

PRAYER BEFORE DEATH. 

These lines were written by the author, in prison, a few 
days before his execution. Not permitted the use of paper, 
he pricked them out on some ash-leaves, and sent them by 
the hands of a friendly warder to Prince Obolenski, his 
fellow-sufferer. 

" As one home-sick, in foreign lands distrest, 
How gladly would I from this life remove ! 
Might I but * take the light wings of a dove, 

Then would I flee away, and be at rest.' 
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I hold this world an ignominious grave, 

From which the soul aye struggles to be free ; 
Creator ! send Thy strengthening help to me : 

Hear Thou my prayer ! I Thy compassions crave. 

Behold ! my soul with all at peace would be ! 

On all my friends bestow Thy succours kind ! i 

Let me for all my sins Thy pardon find, 
And grant my spirit grace to win true liberty ! " 
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BARON ANTHONY DELYIG, 

Bom on the 6th August, 1798, was descended from an old 
Livonian family. He was a contemporary of the poet 
Pushkin, and one of his most intimate friends. They were 
school-fellows at the Imperial Lyceum of Zarskoe Sel6, 
entering and leaving the school at the same time. 

Delvig showed as early signs of poetic talent as his more 
celebrated friend; for, already, at the age of fifteen, he 
published a poem on " The Taking of Paris." Later in life 
he was a diligent contributor to some of the best periodicals 
of the day ; and he himself started two such undertakings, 
The Northern Blossom, and The Literary Journal, in the 
pages of which his most popular pieces made their appear- 
ance. Two or three of these are here given. 

He died in St. Petersburg on the 14th January, 1831. 
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Country %ifc. 

THE COTTAGE. 

In the hazy distance resting, 

Sheltered by a ragged hill, 
Stands my fair and simple cottage, 

Fast beside the purling rill. 
Safely locked and barred it is • 

To affected pomp and show ; 
Thoughtfulness, and quiet leisure, 

Here their pleasant gifts bestow. 
These, as sentinels on guard. 
O'er my home keep watch and ward. 
To them is given liberty ; 
They in the garden-bushes lie. 
They in the meadows green abide. 
Beneath the aged oaks they hide ; 
They under silent shadows dwell, 
Whence the playful streamlets well ; 
They in the sparkling waters look, 
Where runneth the meandering brook. 
To these is given liberty 
Their wings to flutter and to fly ; 
And all their sweetest soogs they blend 
To win into my cot each well-loved friend. 
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A SONG. 

The bird that once trilled many a lay 

Has lost its song ; 
The heart to joys, once pleasant, is 

A stranger long. 

Why has the songster, erst so free, 

From singing ceased ? 
Why is with grief familiar grown 

The troubled breast ? 

The lark through force of snowy blast 

Is done to death ; 
Ruined the youth by calumny's 

Most wicked breath. 

The bird should yont the deep blue seas 

Away have flown ; 
Silent into the dreamy woods 

The youth have gone. 

Upon the seas rage waves, but not 

Snowstorm severe; 
Within the woods are fierce wild beasts - 

Men fiercer here. 
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Social %ttc. 

GLOOMY THOUGHTS. 

To-day I feast with you, dear friends. 

With joy our spirits burn ; 
To-morrow's chance may find me there, 

Whence I shall not return. 

Thus, long ago, I spake to those. 

Who were with merriment wild ; 
For gloomy thoughts of coming grief 

Possessed me from a child. 

My laughing friends around my locks 
Enwreathed a fresh bright crown ; 

" For shame ! " they cried ; " youth's not a time 
To wear a moody frown." 

War breaking out, my friends to it. 

As to a banquet, prest ; 
I with them ; but me cruel fate 

Soon parted from the rest. 

In weary idleness their steps 

I followed mentally ; 
And oft their relatives I cheered 

With words of victory. 

Time passed : the thoughts of days gone by 
Sad tears of sorrow yield ; 



i 



i 
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Then ceased the war. Where are my friends ? 
Dead on the battlefield. 

Now am I sorrowful at feasts, 

Where others' joy is great ; 
In wine-cups e'en the past recalled 

Embitters all my state. 
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ALEXANDER PUSHKIN 

Was born on the 26th May, 1799, in Moscow. He belonged 
to a distinguished family, which had given to Russia many 
eminent men. 

Though taught to read, and write, Russian, Pushkin's edu- 
cation was more French than Russian. His earliest attempts 
at poetry were in that language ; and the nickname of " the 
Frenchman" characterised his proficiency in it. It was at 
the Imperial Lyceum of Zarskoe Sel6 that he really acquired 
a mastery of his native tongue; and his "Ode to Zarskoe 
Sel6," written shortly before leaving the Lyceum, in 181 7, 
when he was only eighteen years of age, shows how complete 
that mastery was. 

In 1820 he published his first poem of any length, 
entitled "Ruslan and LudmiUa," which was received with 
enthusiasm. Not very long afterwards some lines on 
" Liberty " got him into trouble with the authorities at the 
Censorship. He was exiled to the south of Russia, where he 
spent about four years. It was during this time that he first 
saw, and became acquainted with, the wild and beautiful 
scenery of the Caucasus, and the Crimea, which inspired some 
of his best works ; even, as they were destined, some years 
later, to rouse his great rival, Lermontof's, genius to its 
highest flights. 

At this period he wrote several cantos of "Eugenius 
Oneghin " — a poem he finished later — *' The Gipsies," " Boris 
Godunof," besides a great number of shorter pieces ; so that 
by the time — 1826 — his friends in Moscow had succeeded in 
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obtaining his pardon, Pushkin was already acknowledged as 
the first poet in Enssia. 

On his arrival in the capital the Emperor Nicholas received 
him most graciously, and society welcomed him with open 
arms. In 1831 he married, and settled for some time in St. 
Petersburg. Then it was that he occupied himself a good 
deal with historical studies, and subjects. " The Captain's 
Daughter," a historical romance, and " The History of the 
Bevolt of Pugatchef,'' were the results of these studies. 
And to the same period may be referred such pieces as the 
" Battle of Poltava," an extract from which is given in this 
volume, together with the legend of " Oleg the Wise," also 
contained therein. In 1836 he started a periodical. The 
Contemporary, 

A wretched scandal, for which there was no foundation, 
relating to Pushkin's married life, and compromising the 
good name of his wife, led to Pushkin's untimely end. The 
outcome of the affair was a duel between the poet and the 
calumniator, in which Pushkin received a mortal wound, 
ending in his death on the 28th January, 1837. 
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Counttg Xffe- 

THE FLOWER. 

A SCENTLESS flower, with leaves all dry, 

Forgotten, in a book I see ; 
And lo ! strange thoughts to occupy 

The mind arise there suddenly. 

When blew the flower ? In spring-time bland ? 

Who plucked it ? And how long ago ? 
Was it a friend's, or stranger's, hand 

That placed it there ? Why was it so ? 

Does it of meeting sweet remind ? 

Or painful parting. Heaven-decreed ? 
Do we a walk recorded find 

In quiet wood — by verdant mead ? 

Are they still living at this hour ? 

And where is now their pleasant home ? 
Or, like the poor, forgotten flower. 

Are they to memory lost become ? 
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THE BIRDS. 

The birds a gracious God has sent 
Know neither toil, nor care ; 

And cahnly, on long labour bent, 
Well-woven nests prepare. 

The live-long night on boughs they rest ; 

As shine the STin's bright rays. 
They sing, by God's own voice refresht, 

With fluttering wings, His praise. 

When, following nature's vernal bloom. 
Has passed the summer-heat. 

Veiled in thick clouds, and misty gloom. 
Late autumn stands complete. 

Sadness, with dulness, fills each mind ; 

The birds fly o'er the main 
To lands, where warmer climes they find, 

Till spring appears again. 



Social Xife. 

THE BRIDEGROOM. 

Fbom home the merchant's daughter strays. 
But whither gone no trace is found ; 

Till, at the end of three full days. 
She comes again upon the ground : 
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Her father and her mother press 
Their child with questions numberless ; 
To them she lends no listening ear. 
And, trembling, hides all cause of fear. 

Their thoughts the parents both incline 
From her a full account to gain ; 

But their strong wishes they resign, 
For secret must the truth remain. 

Besumed, at length, her usual way, 

Natasha rosy is, and gay ; 

And when her sisters nigh the gate 
At eve were met, she with them sate. 

There, while she with her friends abides. 

Making a merry company, 
It chanced, one of those eventides, 

There swept past by them suddenly 
A carriage, drawn by three-in-hand, 
With netted steeds ; wherein to stand 

A youth was seen, who holds the reins, 

And sends the horses o'er the plains. 

On her a favouring look he cast. 

On him Natasha fixed her eye ; 
E'en like a whirlwind as he past, 

The maiden ready seemed to die ; 
Into the house she, frightened, flies, 
" 'Tis he : I know him now," she cries ; 

" Stop him ! the very same is he ; 

save me from his villainy." 
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Her friends full explanation seek, 

Showing in all their gestures grief; 
The father urges, " Daughter, speak, 

Thou shalt in me find sure relief; 
Have any done thee aught of harm ? 
Tell us, whence rises thine alarm." 

Natasha speaketh not her fears, 

Her only answer is in tears. 

When with the mom the sunbeams shine, 
The Svakha ^ in the court appears ; 

The girl she lauds with praises fine, 
And by her words the parents cheers : 

« You have in her rich merchandise, 

Which all who love her much will prize : 
A young and gallant man, I know. 
Who will for her rich gifts bestow. 

Before no man, however grand. 

Will he himself servilely bear ; 
Like noblest Boyard in the land. 

He liveth ever free from care ; 
Prom him received, his wife shall hold 
Necklace of pearls, vdth rings of gold, 

* The "Svakha" is usually an elderly female, employed to 
negotiate marriages in Russian families. " It was usual, in ac- 
cordance with Eastern manners, for the Russian women to he 
secluded from general society ; and for marriages to he exclusively 
arranged hy parents, the young people not even seeing each other 
prior to the hetrothment. " — MUner^s History o/Eussia, p. 191. The 
employment of ** Svakhas " must he a remnant of the old custom, 
much modified hy Western civilisation. 
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Pelisse of fur, and gowns shall use. 
Which, day by day, he still renews. 

Galloping past but yesterday. 
He saw her seated at the gate, 

At once he longs to bear away, 

And lead her to the wedded state." 

The dame before the party sits, 

And well in talk employs her wits, 

While the poor daughter scarcely knows 
Or where she is, or what she does. 

The father his consent allows : 
" Go, my Natasha, go, my own ; 

Let nuptial crown wave o'er thy brows. 
The world is dull to live alone. 

No more to thee girl's right belongs. 

No more canst thou sing girlish songs ; 
To build a nest 'tis time for thee. 
Where little ones may nurtured be." 

Seeking the wall support to reach, 
Natasha shudders in her fears ; 

Striving in vain to utter speech. 

She mingles laughter with her tears ; 

The Svakha hastes that she may pour 

In cup cool water, to restore 

The fainting girl, and with the rest 
She sprinkles head, and face, and breast. 

The relatives, despairing, stay 
The girl comes to herself until ; 
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She says submissively, " I pray 
Ye to perform your holy will : 

Sammon the bridegroom to the feast, 

Let bread be baked for every guest, 
Brew the best mead for all to share, 
And that the judge attend take care." 

'^ All shall be done, dear angel mine ! 

As thou shalt choose," the father cries ; 
" For thee I would my life resign, 

Much more make such a sacrifice." 
The feast is ready ; guests attend. 
The bride does lovely presence lend ; 

And while they sing their nuptial song, 

Weeping is heard the guests among. 

The bridegroom comes, and all sit round, 

The glasses clink right merrily ; 
The toasting-cup is gladsome found. 

And all is mirth and jollity. 
" Say, friends, how fares it with my bride ? 
Why does she mournfully abide ? 

She drinks no wine; she tastes no food ; 

Why should she thus unkindly brood ? " 

Replies the bride, " I will the whole 

Fully disclose, and will declare 
Why knows no rest my troubled soul, 

And o'er my cheek streams many a tear ; 
An evU dream has driven me wild." 
" What dream is thine ? Explain, my child," 
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The father says ; " in full relate ; 

We may have power to change thy fate." 

" Methought — I would attention crave — 

I entered late a dismal wood ; 
The moon its beams but coldly gave, 

Behind a dark and heavy cloud ; 
I lost my path ; no single sound 
Was heard in all the forest round, 

Save where the firs made rustling low. 

Swaying their branches to and fit). 

An Izba's ^ walls before me rise, 

As placed by an enchanter's wand ; 

I gently knock ; no voice replies ; 
With prayer on lips, I lift my hand, 

And open wide the cottage door : 

I look around, behind, before ; 
Vessels of silver, and of gold. 
Most costly all, mine eyes behold." 

" But in what speaks thy dream amiss ? 

It shows that thou great wealth shalt hold." 
^' Stay, sir, my tale unfinished is : 

The glittering silver and bright gold, 
The clothes, the garments, and brocade. 
In Novgorod the damasks made, 

AH these, with greatly wondering eye, 

I look upon admiringly; 

^ **Izba"= a cottage, or hut 
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When suddenly a noise I hear, 

One to the gate has driven nigh ; 
I shut the door with hasty fear, 

And close behind the stove I fly ; 
I hear the many voices sound, 
Twelve young men enter on the ground ; 

And in their midst is brougtt in there 

A lady beautiful and fair. 

They enter in a noisy crowd, 

No homage to the Ikon shown ; 
Offering no grace, they talk aloud. 

Nor from their heads their caps set down. 
The elder brother, as befits, 
Upon the place of honour sits, 

To right the younger finds a place, 

To left the lady full of grace. 

Laughter, and songs, and shouts, arise, 

'Tis drunkenness, and jollity." 
The bridegroom says, " In this disguise 

Thy dream portends real gaiety." 
" Stay, sir, I reach not yet an end : 
The wassail and the clamours blend. 

The feast becomes an orgie fast, 

The lady sadly sits downcast. 

She sadly sits, and gives no heed. 

In flowing streams her tears run down ; 

His dagger, fit for horrid deed, 
Sharpens the elder with a frown. 
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He gazes on the maiden fair. 
And clutches, suddenly, her hair ; 

And while he robs her of her life, 

Cuts oflF her hand with sharpened knife." 

*' Nay, nay, this never can come true," \ 

The bridegroom says, with sudden start ; J 

" Let no dread thoughts thy mind imbrue ; 

Believe it not, girl of my heart." 
She looks him fully in the face, 
As though his meaning she would trace ; 

" From whose hands is this ring ? " she cries. 

And from their seats the guests arise. 

The ring falls down with hollow noise. 

The bridegroom's terror chills his veins ; 
By all the guests the judge's voice 

Is heard : *' The robber bind yrfth chains." 
The wretch is rooted to the ground, 
And dies on scaffold, guilty found. 

Honoured becomes Natasha's name, 

And ends not vdth this song her fame. 



J 



THE WINTER JOURNEY. 

Through the wave-Uke clouds of mist 

The moon's pale beam is breaking ; 
All the drear and dismal plain 

Visible to me making. ( 
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O'er the sad and wintry road 

The Troika is bounding, 
Like a greyhound from the slip ; 

The bell monotonous sounding. 

By the driver's lengthened songs, 
Of dear home me reminding. 

Now with sadness am I stirred. 
Now sweet happiness finding. 

No hut, no fire, can be seen, 

Silence and snow surround me ; 

Mile-posts striped go swiftly by. 
As though no distance bound me. 



E XTale. 

THE ANCHAR, OR UPAS-TREE. 

In sterile, bare, and sun-burnt plain, 

There stands the Upas-tree ; 
Like a stem sentinel at his post. 

Grimly, and silently. 

The thirsty nature of the steppe 

In anger placed it there ; 
And made the tree, both branch and root. 

Most deadly poison share. 
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The poison in the mid-day heat 
Melts, reeking from its bark ; 

And cooleth down ere nightfall come, 
In mass clear, thick, and dark. 

No bird will light upon its boughs ; 

The tiger, as from death 
Will flee away, when blows the wind 

With pestilential breath. 

And if from clouds the moisture drop, 
As o'er the sky they flee, 

There falls like rain upon the sand 
The poison from the tree. 

A ruler fierce, with glance of eye 
Had sent his slave away 

To fetch the poisOn, who returned 
With it, ere break of day. 

He brings the death-producing mass— 
With fading leaves the bough ; 

And falls in streams adown his face 
The cold sweat from his brow. 

He feels its power, and in his hut 

Upon the mat he lies ; 
And, at his cruel master's feet. 

In agony he dies. 



'I 

I 
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Into the poison dips the Prince 

His arrows, held in hand ; 
And with their help he scatters death 

Upon each foeman's land. 



mat. 

THE BATTLE OF POLTAVA. 

The east is glowing with the dawn of day ! 
But — ^hark ! — far sounds the cannon's thund'rous roar, 
Booming o'er hill and plain ; the curling smoke 
Rises in circles towards the listening sky, 
And, midway, meets the morning's golden beam. 
Each regiment its ranks has firmly closed ; 
Sharp-shooters, scattered mid the bushes, lie ; 
The balls begin to roll with whistling sound, 
And, fixed on muskets, stand the bayonets. 
Those favourite sons of victory — ^the Swedes — 
Burst through the earthworks' fire-encircled mounds ; 
The horsemen, like the surging tide, sweep on ; 
With heavy tread the infantry bring up 
The rear, and, full of stubborn energy, 
Encourage each to more impetuous course. 
On ev'ry side the battle's gory field 
Rings, and flashes, in the murderous strife ; 
Yet is it to the keen observer clear 
That war's grim fortune is already ours. 
By the thick storm of bullets fiercely checked, 
The foe, in heaps confused, bestrews the ground : 
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Rosen retires, the fight abandoning, 
And Schlippenbach surrenders to our arms. 
The Swedes, file after file, in death borne down, 
The glory of their banners fades at length ; 
And — ^thanks be to the God of battles given — 
Our every step is sealed by victory. 

II. 

But, suddenly, a clarion voice rings out 
Prom higher ground, and Peter, shouting, cries, 
" On, on, brave men ! with God's help for your guide !" 
And, by a group of valiant warriors girt. 
From out his sheltering tent he cometh forth ; 
His eyes are sparkling mid the battle's rage, ^ 

His countenance is turned every way. 
His rapid movements bear him gloriously. 
And he is like the incarnate wrath of God. 
His horse is brought, led up for him to mount, 
A steed most fiery, yet most docile, too ; 
Who scents the din of battle from afar. 
And, rolling round his eyeballs full of fire, 
He gallops through the dust of furious strife, 
Proud of his mighty master, and himself. i 

The noon approaches : heat oppresses all : 
The battle, like tired ploughman, rests a while ; 
The Cossacks gallop wildly here and there ; 
The troops, refreshed, dress up their ranks once more, 
The martial music ceases from its strain. 
And angry cannons, posted on the heights, i 
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Have stopped their hungry roaring, and are dumb. 
Then swiftly rolls across the lengthened plain 
One deafening shout — one mighty deep " Hurrah ! " 
The troops of their commander have caught sight. 

m. 

And he, before their ranks, now passes on. 
Full of rejoicing, as the god of war : 
He, with his look, devours the field of fight ; 
Attending him, there moves a circling crowd 
Of nestlings, reared in Peter's own bright nest : 
They, who through all the changes of the world. 
They, who through hardships borne in peace, and war. 
Have proved themselves his comrades, and his sons. 
These were such heroes, as Sheremetef, 
And Bruce, and Bauer, and Eepnin*s noble form. 
And he, the mighty, and all-favoured, Prince,^ 
Of lowly birth, yet fortune's darling child ! 

^ The " Prince " here alluded to was Mentshikof, born at Mos- 
cow some years after the birth of Peter the Great, although of the 
exact date he was himself ignorant. His father was a peasant, 
living in the environs of Moscow, who gained a livelihood by 
selling cakes to soldiers in the square of the Kremlyn. Peter 
placed the boy among his pages, and attached him to the interior 
service of his bedchamber. Mentshikof could neither read nor 
write ; he owed all to nature, nothing to education. Peter conferred 
upon him the rank of Prince, and loaded him with riches and 
honours. After the death of Peter, and his wife Catherine, who 
succeeded, and reigned for the short period of two years, Mentshikof 
fell a victim to an intrigue of the palace, and was sent an exile to 
Siberia, where he ended his days. — A, de Lamartine, HUtoire de 
Rusaiet pp. 5i"53» 94« 
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IV. 

But, see ! where, borne before the serried ranks 
Of his brave soldiers — his companions 
In arms— by faithful followers upheld, 
Upon a litter, pale and motionless, 
Appears the wounded monarch, Swedish Charles. 
His men, of stamp heroic, march behind ; 
His brow was furrowed, as by deepest thought, 
His features were impressed by frequent change 
Of strange emotions, and solicitude : 
'Tis said that he, a prey to doubtful mind, 
Looked on the .approaching fight unwillingly ; 
Till, suddenly, with feeble wave of hand. 
He moved his troops against the Bussian host. 

V. 

And, now, the Imperial soldiers, marching on. 
Have met their foemen in the battle's smoke. 
Again Poltava's furious fight begins ; 
Wall affcer wall of living men are crushed. 
Mown down by bayonets. Like some dark cloud. 
Moving across the sky, the cavalry 
Bush on, and furrows make in hostile ranks ; 
The swords clash hand to hand in raging strife. 
Thick heaps of corses upon heaps are piled, 
Balls leap along, and tear up the hard ground, 
Hissing in the warm blood of dying men, 
Swede, and Bussian : spears fly, the roll of drums 
Is beating, there are hurryings, cries, and groans. 
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The roar of cannon, and the wail of pain, 
And death, and hell, their victims swallow up. 

VI. 

Hurrah ! hurrah ! the Swedes are giving way ; 
One more attack, and soon the foe will fly. 
Again, like whirlwind rush the cavalry. 
Their swords are blunted by the blood they shed ; 
And the whole plain is by the fallen strewn. 
Like to black locusts, by rude peasants slain. 

Peter, most proud and happy, keeps the feast, 
His eye is beaming with full sense of joy. 
And splendid is the banquet he prepares. 
Amid the loud rejoicings of his host. 
Within his tent, he welcomes to his board 
His own brave warriors, and his prisoners ; 
Speaking in words of courtesy to tJiese, 
He drinks to all, '* Good health," and frankly owns 
Them as his masters in the art of war. 

mazeppa's narrative. 
An Episode from the same Poem, 

^^ It is too late : the hour is past for peace 
Again to bind me to the Russian Tsar : 
My fortune higher mounts from day to day. 
And upward carries me. For many years 
My rage has burnt within me, and will out. 

Once on a time — it happened some while since — 
But hear me — on the Sea of Azof's shore. 
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Where, then, our army lay in bivouac, 

The Tsar and I were present at a feast ; 

The goblets foamed with wine, and all was mirth. 

Our talk was jovial, as by wine inspired, 

And I gave way to bold, and idle, words. 

The younger guests were covered all with shame. 

And, firing up, the Tsar upset the cups. 

And, with loud threatening, me he fiercely seized 

By my grey beard. I, though through weakness forced 

To make it up, swore by a dreadful oath 

That I would be avenged some future day. 

This oath I since have borne within me, as 

A mother doth her babe. The time has come 

When he, the Tsar, shall rue it to his death ; 

I come to Peter, as his Heav'n-sent plague ; 

I am the thorn hid in his laurel crown ; 

He would give all that wealth, and goods, might yield. 

He would devote the best hours of his life, 

To hold again, as in the days gone by, 

Mazeppa by his beard." 



1 



Xegen6ars* 

SONG OF OLEG THE WISE.^ • 

Oleg the Wise, a prince of high renown. 

In thoughts of vengeance 'gainst a neighbouring foe, 

^ "Oleg the Wise" was the immediate successor of Rurik, the 
founder of the Russian monarchy, bein(]r made Regent of the kingdom 
during the minority of his- son, Igor. Igor afterwards married Olga, 
the daughter of Oleg. — A de Lamartine, Histoire de Bt^ssie^ p. 7. 
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Resolves alike each village, field, and town, 

With fire, and sword, to waste, and lay them low ; 
In armonr clad, attended by his suite. 
He rides across the land upon his charger fleet. 

From a dark pine-wood issuing forth alone. 

An aged Soothsayer to him appears. 
Who does to god Peroon^ allegiance own. 

And tells to men their doom in after-years ; 
In acts of holy prayer his life was spent, 
And thus to him in words the Prince's mind finds vent : 

" Tell me. Soothsayer, whom the gods esteem, 
The fate which hangs upon my coming life ; 

Shall these, my foes, themselves successful deem. 
If I but perish in the impending strife ? 

Through fear hide nothing firom me — truth regard — 

And I this horse to thee in recompense award." 

" I fear thee not, nor mightiest of earth's lords. 
Thy gifts be to thyself," the Seer replied ; 

" Free from all falsehood are my faithful words. 
And truth is ever to my lips allied ; 

The life of man hides deep beneath a veil. 

Yet hear from me of thy Ufe's end the mournful tale. 

^ ** Peroon" — more correctly, ** Perun "—occupied a place in the 
mythology of the Slavonic trihes analogous to the Zeus of the 
Greeks, and the Jupiter of the Romans. Vladimir, the sixth in 
succession from Rurik, having become a convert to Christianity, 
signalised his zeal on behalf of his adopted religion by casting the 
image of Perun into the Dnieper, and thus opened the eyes of an 
ignorant people to the folly of a venerated mythology. — Milner's 
Eussia, pp. 2, 10, 14. 
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Mark, and remember well, this speech of mine : 

Glory in war is to the warrior great ; 
Victory shall make thy name resplendent shine, 

Thy shield shall hang on proud Byzantium's gate ; 
O'er sea, and land, supreme shall be thy power. 
And at thy conquering fame shall hostile envy lower. 

The tempest raging on the angry tide, 1 

When sinks the ship beneath the furious sea ; 
The sword, the arrow, and the perils wide 

Of war, all shall be harmless against thee ; 
In armour clad, thou never wound shalt know. 
Safety alone is thine amid the encircling foe. 

No danger shall befall thy gallant steed. 

But still, subservient to his master's reign. 
He meets, unmoved, the arrow's fiery speed. 

And flies, untired, across the battle-plain ; 
Hunger, and thirst, he both shall bravely share. 
Yet knowthat he to thee thy death's sad doom shall bear." 

Ended the Seer, smiled Oleg, undismayed. 

But not from anxious thought entirely free, 
His hand upon the saddle firmly laid. 

From off the horse to earth dismounted he ; 
And as, with farewell look, and kindly stroke. 
His arching neck he patted, thus, at length, he spoke : 

" Good-bye, old comrade ! servant true, good-bye ! 

The time has come for thee and me to part ; 
Now take thy rest, for never more will I, 

Mounted on thee, for further journey start ; ^ 
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Comfort thyself, yet love me for my sake ! 

Come hither, page of mine; this horse most gently take. 

By bridle lead him on to pastures good, 
The warmest horse-cloth on his body fling, 

Let best of oats supply his daily food. 

And give him water from the freshest spring." 

The page, thus bid, away the charger led, 

And, quick, was brought another to the Prince instead. 

Oleg, and honoured friends, on Kourgan's hill, 

Clinking their glasses in a merry row. 
The live-long hours they sit carousing still ; 

Their hair was white — ^white as the driven-snow : 
Of ancient days, and battles long gone by. 
And all that happened then, they drink in memory. 

And Oleg murmured, " Ah ! how fares he now ? 

My noble charger, who in battle bore 
Me, his stout horseman ? His appearance how ? 

Looks he as fiery as in days of yore ? " 
« On yonder hill"— such is the answering strain— 
" He sleeps the sleep, from which he wakens not again." 

His head low bending, thinks Oleg the Wise : 
" 'Tis all pretence these soothsayers have spoke r 

A prophet thou, old Seer ? Thy words are lies ; 
My anger, and contempt, they both provoke : 

My charger should have borne me in each fray ! " 

And so he fain would look upon his horse that day. 
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Then from the yard does mighty Oleg go ; 

With him Duke Igor, and his followers, ride ; 
On the hill, looking to the stream below, 

They see the horse's bones, which there abide ; 
Washed by the rain, covered by dust, they lie, 
And grass blown over them, they bleach unceasingly. 

His foot upon the skull most gently lays 

The Prince: " Sleep on, sleep on, old friend!" he cries, 
" Much more than thine have been thy master's days ; 

At my funeral feast, which near me lies, 
Thou shalt not fall beneath the fatal axe. 
Nor, heated by thy blood, shall warm my body wax. 

So this poor skull is whence my death should come, 
My doom upon a skeleton has slept ! " 

While speaking thus, a snake from the same tomb. 
Which he had made his dwelling, hissing crept. 

And writhing round the Prince's leg, his fang 

Stuck fiercely in the> flesh, whereon his life did hang. 

The foaming goblets pass from guest to guest. 
They keep the feast of him, who lately died ; 

Igor, and Olga, on the mountain rest. 
Lamenting, while upon the river's side 

The warriors drink unto the days of yore. 

And speak of battles, where both blows, and wounds, 
they bore. 
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TO ... . 



In wondrous moment of my days 
Thou didst thyself unto me show ; 

Like vision seen in fancy's haze — 

Like beauty's genius— thou didst glow. 

In hopeless melancholy's grief, 

In busy life, and daily care, 
Thy tender voice bestowed relief. 

My dreamings filled thy features fair. 

Years passed away : fierce passion's storm 
My former thoughts served to displace ; 

And I forgot thy beauteous form. 
Thy tender voice — thy lovely face. 

To lowly prison's depth consigned. 
In anguish sore my days did move ; 

Without a thought of God in mind, 
Without or tears, or life, or love. 

My soul awakened to love's rays. 
Anew thyself thou didst me show ; 

Like vision seen in fancy's haze — 

Like beauty's genius — ^thou didst glow. 

Once more contentment sweet I find. 
And now, again, at length I prove 

The thought of God fill all my mind, 
And life, and tears, and happy love. 
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THE ANGEL. 

An angel stood at Eden's gate, 

Low bending, clothed in purest light ; 

While the foul fiend of doubt, and hate, 
O'er hell's dark regions took his flight. 

The spirit of negation dread 

Looked up, and saw the angel's state ; 
By pangs remorseful visited, 

He owned his well-deservfed fate. 

" Pardon ! " he cries — " since I have seen 
Thy glorious beams, so brightly shown, 

Not wholly envious have I been. 

Nor utter scorn of men have known." 



Supetstitfom 

THE DEMONS. 

The clouds, by furious winds whirled onward, go 
Athwart the murky sky ; the pallid moon 

Lights up at times, ghost-like, the moving snow. 
Which through the drear, dark night keeps drift- 
ing on. 

Carried straight forward o'er the dusky plain — 
The small bell tinkling with monotonous tone, 
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While the tired horses struggle to the strain — 

I pass through whitened steppes — scene weird, and 
lone. 

" On, driver, on ! " I cry. " It cannot be/* 

He says ; '^ the horses heavy find the ground ; 
The whirlwind blinds mine eyes — I fail to see ; 

With snow is covered all the country round : 
The road is lost — I cannot trace the way — 

I know not where to turn — what shall we do ? 
Demons have caused us to go far astray, 

And they, on every side, beset us, too. 

Look, master, look ! see there, where thick they stand, 

At us, with mocking jibes, to hiss, and blow ; 
Towards the edge they push with horrid hand 

The Troika's team, to send us all below : 
That's not a mile-post, though it so may seem, 

It is a fiend, who, laughingly, draws near ; 
He, flashing by us, darts with sudden gleam. 

Then will, in gloom, as quickly disappear." 

The clouds, by angry winds forced onward, go 

Across the wintry sky : the pallid moon 
Ghost-like, lights up at times the moving snow. 

Which through the drear, dark night is drifting on. 
To us no powers to journey more remain. 

The tinkling bell comes to a sudden pause, 
The horses stop. " What's that ? " I ask—" explain ! " 

" Who knows ? " he shouts — " a wolf with ravening 
jaws ! " 
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The winds with greater force and fury rise ; 

The horses gasp with every step they take : 
" Again he leaps and jumps/' the driver cries, 

" And me his glaring eyes with terror shake." 
The weary team has started on anew, 

The bell begins afresh its tinkling sound ; 
And, 'midst the whitened steppes, the horrid crew 

Of demons meet together on the ground. 
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In ranks without ah end, and numberiess. 

The playthings of the dismal moon appear ; 
In dances moving, they their pranks express. 

As dance the dead leaves in November sere : 
Who drives them onward ? who their chief, and head ? 

Why wail, and shriek, they, ever wretchedly ? 
Is it a dirge for kindred spirit dead ? 

Or joy at witch's wedding that they testify ? i 

The clouds, by furious winds whirled onward, go 

Athwart the murky sky : the pallid moon 
Lights up at times, ghost-like, the heaving snow, 

Which through the drear, dark night keeps drift- 
ing on. J 
The dreadful demons meet, mass after mass, ' 

Upon the hill-tops of unmeasured height. 
And as with piteous noise they whine, and pass, 

They rend my heart with horror and aflRright. 
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EUGENITJS BAEATYNSKI, 

Bom on 19th February, 1800, in the province of Tombof, 
served several years in the army. 

His first poems appeared in 1827, and soon became very 
popular. Admirers were not wanting who put him on a 
par even with Pushkin, who was then delighting the public 
with some of his best compositions. Anyhow, it is signifi- 
cant that Baratynski's poems — of which a specimen is given 
— were so well received at a time when Eussia's greatest 
poet was engrossing to so great an extent the attention of 
all lovers of literature. 

Baratynski died while on a journey in Italy, at Naples, on 
29th June, 1844. 
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IRCllQlOtU 

FAITH REWAKDED. 

Hard by fair Pisa's city-walls, 

In the bright land of Italy, 
With her dear daughter dwelt of yore 

A pious dame of low degree. 

In a mean hut, 'mid ruins built, 
Where all around lay desolate, 

Stood the abode, wherein she lived 
In poor and solitary state. 

Prom dewy mom till shades of eve, 

Each worked with diligence, and care ; 

Yet, ofttimes, were they visited 

By press of hunger, rude and bare. 

Whereat the damsel, sorely tried. 
Of meek contentment lost all sense ; 

And murmured loud against the hand 
Of God, and His good providence. 
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" Nay, grieve not thou, sun of my life, 

wipe away that bitter tear ! " 
The pious dame, consoling, cried ; 

" Bear thy hard lot — ^in patience bear. ' 
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Bewail not thou — I fain would urge — 
Thy fate as sorrowful and strange ; 

For if the Holy Virgin deign 

To look on us, 'twill quickly change. 

See, how the faith within thy breast 
Is strengthened by her favouring smile ; 

As though she from the canvas would 
Thee of thy doubts, and fears, beguile." 

Thus spake the humble mother's voice. 
By feelings moved of love benign ; 

And, with her heart of piety, 
She made the cross's holy sign. 

And following up her words sincere. 
While full submissive she would feel, 

With countenance, as if inspired 
By rapture high, and holy zeal. 

Her gaze she lifted, and her eyes 
Were fastened on the darkling wall. 

Where bright the sacred picture hung, 
That had no guarding frame withal. 

But, still, with steps yet more severe 

Came dismal penury, and care ; 
The maiden suffered more and more, 

The mother gave herself to prayer. 
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One day a yonthful artist came, 

And wandered o'er the ruined place ; 

By nature's beauty greatly moved, 
He marvelled at its lovely grace. 

At length, o'erpowered by mid-day heat, 
He sought some spot, wherein to stay ; 

Nor sought in vain — ^for, see, the hut 
Offered good shelter in the way. 

He sat upon a settle there, 

And round he cast his searching eyes ; 
And seeing the picture as it hung. 

He called aloud in glad surprise : 

. " What saintly image do I see ? 

A miracle of art most fine ! 
It is Corregio's brush, I know. 

Which made that workmanship divine ! 

And can a marvel so superb 
Be found within a hovel bare ? 

While e'en a palace might be proud 
To own a work so rich, and rare. 

worthy dame ! do not refuse 

To let your picture fair be sold ; 

1 oflFer, in full recompense, 

Piastres hundred, and in gold." 
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" Ah ! gentle sir ! 'tis very true, 

I am the poorest of the poor ; 
Yet not for any sum shall part 

The holy picture from my door." 

" Oh ! grant ipy prayer ! " the youth replied ; 

" My former oflfer I exceed 
By twice the money." She rejoined, 

** 'Tis sin to tempt the poor, indeed." 

He urged her yet, and yet, again ; 

The dame still resolute remained ; 
And the fair picture on the wall 

Of the poor cottage was retained. 

As by enchantment spread around 
The news upon the wings of fame. 

Throughout the whole Italian land. 
Of the grand picture, and the dame. 

They ran from all the places round 

The Ikon marvellous to see ; 
The pious dame, and daughter, stood 

The door to ope right wiUingly. 

And as each one from out his means 
Some little sum for entrance paid, 

The house, with its inhabitants. 
Secure from poverty was made. 
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The Holy Virgin, in such guise, 
Bestowed of her great clemency ; 

The living faith — ^the patient hope,— 
Were thus rewarded plenteously. 
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NICHOLAS YASIKOF 

Was born on the 4tli March, 1603, in Simbirsk. 

At the age of twelve years he entered the School of Mines 
in Si Petersburg, where he spent six years, doing little or 
nothing. In 1822 he went to Dorpat It was during his 
stay at this University that he wrote some of his best poems, 
which attracted the attention of Jukovski and Pushkin, and 
led to a close intimacy between him, and the latter. 

After remaining six years, devoted very much more to dis- 
sipation than to study, Yasikof left Dorpat without passing 
his final examination, and went to Moscow. Here he entered 
the Civil Service for a short time, in the vain hope of 
settling down to some useful occupation ; but he soon threw 
up this appointment also. 

Ill-health necessitated a voyage to a warmer climate. In 
1838 he went to Nice, and Eome, with the view of recruiting 
his strength ; bat, after a prolonged absence abroad, he came 
home, and died of consumption in December, 1846. It was 
during his last illness that he wrote two of his best pieces 
— " The Earthquake " and " Samson," From the former of 
these I subjoin an extract 
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THE EARTHQUAKE. 

Upon Byzantium's town an earthquake burst, 
Sent by an angry God in His great ire ; 
When the deep waters of fair Helle's Strait, 
And the shores bristling with their breast of rocks. 
Together with imperial palaces. 
The churches, circus, and the hippodrome. 
And the broad walls, frowning with battlements. 
And all around the ocean heaved' and shook. 

Through all the stricken town's widespread extent, 
In all the opened churches, to the power 
Of God are oflFered prayers, and praises sung ; 
The incense, rising, with its clouds of smoke. 
Ascends on high ; whilst people, filled with fear. 
Streamed to the altars, and priests ministering ; 
The reverend Senate, and the Council grand, 
And pious Caesar's self — ^all there are seen. 

In vain : their earnest groans — their heartfelt cries — 
The Lord rejected in His dreadful wrath, 
And the dire rumblings, and the thundering sounds. 
By earthquake's plague produced, did never cease. 
'Twas then a Power Divine, by man unseen. 
From the collected crowd a boy snatched up. 
And bore him, breathless, to the highest heaven. 
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By his listening ear the words were heard 
Of hymn " Trisagion," by the heavenly choir 
Breathed forth, and that most holy song to earth 
He brought again, full of all sacred fear. 
The Church, receiving then these glorious words, 
Did them transfuse into her holy prayers ; 
And using thus the hymn, Byzantium 
Was safe preserved from Destruction's hand. 

E'en so, Poet, in the time of fear, 
When the earth trembles, 'neath the wrath of God, 
Thy soul, removed -above the body's reach. 
And listening to the choirs celestial. 
Thou mayest bring down unto the trembling crowd 
The words by holy angel-voices sung. 
Which we, receiving in our inmost hearts, 
By faith in God's great mercy shall for ever live. 



£totic. 

EVENING. 

Cool zephyrs o'er the tranquil waters sweep ; 
In these the vault of heaven, studded deep 
With stars, reflected stands ; night's dreamy veil 
Is drawn above the incense-breathing dale ; 
While the sweet nightingale, which secret sings, 
Its notes melodious to all nature flings. 
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There, amid bashes, like to forms of aar, 
A yoxithfal lover and his maiden fair 
Beside the river walk : for them alone 
The evening is so fair, and calm, in tone ; 
The rays of stars for them with waters blend ; 
For them the Boft mists o'er the meads desoend ; 
For them, protected by the branches' shade, 
The nightingale its lov>ely song hatii made. 



PRAYER. 

May Thy good Providence be still mine aid, 

Orant that in trials I may do my part ; 
Let iron patience strength be to me made, 

And steel with resolution stem my heart : 
Let me not weakly the right pathway leave. 

Which leads to heavenly life's mysterious door. 
Like the white-crested surge of Volga's wave, 

That with unbroken force attains the shore. 



J 



' 
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ALEXIS KHOMIAKOF 

Was bom on the ist May, 1804, in tlie city of Moscow. 

He began life — ^like so many other Eussian poets — as a 
soldier. In 1822 he entered the army, serving two years. 
About 1826 his poems began to attract notice, and his name 
soon became well known. In 1828 he again took service, 
and was engaged all through the third Turkish war. His 
first attempt at tragedy in 1832, when he published 
"Yermak," proved unsuccessful; but this did not dis- 
courage him from writing a second tragedy, on the subject 
of " Demetrius the Usurper," which was received favourably. 
A version is here given of his poem upon Eaef. 

The disastrous end of the Crimean war deeply affected the 
patriotic spirit of Khomiakof^ and this the more^ that he had 
never ceased to predict a glorious conclusion to the struggle. 

He died on the 23rd September, i86a 
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Desctfptfpe* 

KIEF. 

Kief ! upon the Dnieper built, 
Thy lofty walls above me tower ; 

Like silver from the furnace pure, 

The river gleams where dark hills lour. 

All hail to thee, thou ancient town ! 

The cradle thou of Russia's fame ! 
And hail to thee, Dnieper swift. 

The bath, whence glorious Russia came ! 

In the calm air the songs resound, 
The evening bells ring out their note ; 

" Whence come ye, Pilgrim-Brothers, say, 
Tour homage who to God devote ? " 

" I come from where the quiet Don 

Glides forth, the beauty of our homes ; " 

" I come from where stem Jenissei 
In boundless waters proudly foams.*' 

" My home is on the Euxine shore." 

^^ Mine in those distant realms is found. 

Where wide-extending ice-fields hold 
The sea within their rigid bound." 
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" Savage the view of Altai's ridge, 

Eternal is the snowy glare ; 
My native town time-honoured Pskof, 

My own dear home is there — is there/* 

" I come from cold Ladoga's Lake ; " 
" I from the Neva's soft blue face ; " 

" I come from Kama's flowing stream ; " 
" And I from Moscow's fond embrace." 

All hail, Kief! most wondrous town, 

With turbid stream which Dnieper laves ! 

Grander than seats imperial are 
The silent shadows of thy caves.^ 

We know in night of times gone by, 
In darkness of antiquity, 



^ Kief, the cradle of the Russian sovereignty, and Church, is 
also the great charnel-house of its Saints. Behind the Petcherskoi 
monastery are two caverns, excavated in the precipitous cliff 
which overhangs the Dnieper. They were occupied by living 
monks prior to the erection of the building, and have since ac- 
commodated the remains of departed holy men of repute. There 
are upwards of 120 of these in this subterranean Necropolis. Kief 
is hence the Jerusalem, and Mecca, of the empire — its holy city — 
visited annually by multitudes, who repair to the Catacombs to 
seek an interest in the intercession of the Saints. They come 
from the most distant regions, performing the whole journey on 
foot. The pilgrii^s have amounted in a single year to as many as 
50,000. " I remember " — says a traveller — ** as if they were before 
me now, the groups of Russian pilgrims strewed along the road, 
and sleeping under the pale moonlight, the bare earth their bed, 
the heavens their only covering." — Milner's Ettssiaf pp. 21-23. 
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The brightly shining Eastern sun 
Glowed ever, Bassia, over ihee. 

And now, from strange, and distant, lands — 

From far-off steppes— from unknown homes- 
Prom deepest rivers of the North — 

A crowd of praying children comes. ^ 

In loving company well met. 

We gather in thy sanctuary ; 
Where are thy sons, Volhynia ? 

Galitsch ! where is thy progeny ? 

Woe ! woe ! as though by savage fires, 

They all by Poles consumed are ; 
By noisy banquetings deceived, 1 

They yield to festive charm and glare. 

Captives to sword and treachery. 

They are ensnared by falsehood's flame ; 
They move beneath a foreign flag, 

They bow unto a stranger's name. 

Awake, Kief! again arise. 

Upon thy fallen children call, 
On them let father's tenderness. 

With voice of supplication, fall. 

Thy sons, erst ravished from thy breast, 

Will listen to thy soothing cry ; 
Will tear asunder cunning chain. 

The foreign flag will pass it by ; 
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Will come again, as in past days, 
Will in thy love themselves disport, 

Will lay their faces in thy lap, 

Will bring their vessels to thy port. 

And all around their native flag 

Thy strong commands they will await ; 

Their life's full spirit — spirit's life 
Will be by thee regenerate ! 
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ALEXIS KOLTZEF, 

The son of a wealthy citizen of Voronesh, was bom on the 
2nd October, 1809. 

His father, though well able to have given him the best 
education that money could procure, grudged every hour 
which took the boy away from the drudgery of the domestic 
circle, and kept him at school for only four months. This 
short period, however, had been enough to awaken his natural 
gifts, and inspire him with an irresistible passion for reading 
everything he could lay hands on. Whatever knowledge he 
acquired was due to his own energy, and to the kindly help 
of a Voronesh bookseller, of the name of Kashkin, who pro- 
vided the boy with books of all sorts. 

By the aid of kind friends, Koltzef was able to publish 
his first collection of poems in 1836. He subsequently 
visited Moscow, and St. Petersburg, where he was warmly 
welcomed by all who took an interest in literature. 

The year 1838 witnessed the appearance of some of his 
best work ; and up to the time of his death — ^which took 
place in 1842 — he continued to attract the notice of all lovers 
of true poetry by those singularly beautiful poems, descriptive 
of the country, on which his claims as one of the first pastoral 
poets rest. Two or three specimens are here given. 

The last years of his life were made bitter by reason of 
severe physical suffering. He died of consumption at the 
early age of thirty-four. 
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Countrs Xfte* 

THE PLOUGHMAN'S SONG. 

Come on, old horse ! come, iron-grey ! 
Let us go plough the field to-day ; 
In the moist earth we soon will make 
The rusty blade fresh brightness take. 

Like maiden fair, with beaming eye, 
The mom illumines all the sky ; 
And over yon grand wood of pine 
The sun's bright beams begin to shine. 

To the ploughed field, where all is gay. 
Come, let's along, old iron-grey ! 
I, your friend, will watch how you do, 
Your servant, yet your master, too. 

The plough, and harrow, both I ply, 
With earnest care, contentedly. 
Bring here the cart ; with liberal hand 
I scatter grain upon the land. 

The gathered com I gladly see, 
When rick, and barn, constructed be ; 
I thresh, and fan, with might and main ; 
Come on, old horse, come, pull again ! 
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In spring-time of the favouring year, 
We'll plough the field with Sivka here ; 
The earth's wide furrows we'll prepare, 
As holy cradles, grain to bear. 

Fair Mother Earth, with nursing toil, 
Will feed and water the corn meanwhile ; 
In the ploughed field, whereon we stand, 
The sweet young shoots will fill the land. 

Nourished by earth and air, will sprout 
The com still higher, and higher, out. 
Which, day by day, will bright unfold. 
Until it clothe itself in gold. 

The sickle, and scythe, will gladly sound, 
While reapers cut the grain around. 
And sweet will be the labourers' rest 
Upon the sheaves' supporting breast. 

Come, let us on, my iron-grey I 
Feed you I will with com, and hay ; 
And^ with fresh water &om the rill. 
Your thirsty mouth, ungrudging, fill 

To the good Lord, in solemn prayer, 
I will my heartfelt wish declare : 
" God, grant me, while I plough and sow. 
Plentiful bread — my wealth — ^to know." 
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THE PEASANTS MISGIVINGS. 

Seated at table. 

Sad thouglits fill my mind, 
The way to live here 

How best I can find. 
A lad, sucb as I, 

Can surely not wive ; 
I have not a friend 

Good counsel to give. 
No warm place at home, 

In pocket no purse ; 
No harrow — ^no plough — 

No patient farm-horse. 
One only talent, 

To poverty joined — 
The strength to work hard — 

Left father behind. 
And that bitter want 

Continually drains ; 
In working for strangers 

Bow little remains ! 
Seated at table. 

Sad thoughts fill my mind, 
The way to live here 
How best I can find. 



s 
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Social Xffe. 

THE OEPHAN. 

! TEMPT me not in mockery, 
Ye dreams of ardent youth ! 

But far from me, an orphan, fly. 
Who know nor home, nor ruth. 

How can ye with such cruel bands 
Writhe round tired head and heart ? 

Why not to strange and unknown lands. 
With fickle winds, depart ? 

Time was of old when I, too, loved 
Fond dreams of joy and state ; 

But hope, at length, its charm removed, 
And dream-like proved my fate. 

What if sad tears flow from mine eyes, 

They give but scant relief; 
No more their remedy I prize, 

Nor comfort find in grief. 

Tempt me not, then, in mockery. 
Ye dreams of ardent youth ! 

Away from me, an orphan, fly. 
Who know nor home, nor ruth. 
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Erotic* 

LOVERS INVITATION. 

Gome to me, when soft zephyrs blow, 
And waves the ripe com to and fro ; 
When steppes, and fields, and, everywhere, 
All things the garb of slumber share. 

Come to me, when the moon shines bright, 
Or peeps from clouds her favouring light ; 
When from the sky the moonbeams play 
Upon the waves with silvery ray. 

Come to me, when fair dreams supply 
My soul with sense of ecstasy ; 
And as they grant their magic power. 
Then meet me at the appointed hour. 

Come to me, when from love's bright source 
Enraptured feeling takes its course ; 
When my whole mind, with passion fraught. 
Swells, palpitates, in every thought. 

Come to me, then, and let us twine 

Our lives in one beneath love's sign ; 

Oh ! never let me from thee part. 

But press thee close, and closer, to my heart. 



I 

II 
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BASIL KRASOF, 

Bom in 18 10, in the small town of Kadmikof, in the province 
of Vologody was the son of a priest 

He studied philology at the University of Moscow ; and, 
later, went to Kief, hoping there to obtain his doctor's degree. 
Failing in this, he returned to Moscow, where, after battling 
with adverse circumstances as a master in a school, he died 
in extreme poverty in 1855. 

From earliest youth he had written verses. In 1838 he 
first came before the public. A complete collection of his 
poems was published in i860. I give a specimen or two. 
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Brotfc 

SONG. 

Look up, dear friend ! across the sky, 
Like lightest smoke, the clouds pass by ; 
So shall sorrow from thee depart, 
Gently touching, like dreams, thy heart. 

Thy youthful years, my darling friend, 
The blossoms of thy soul defend ; 
On me, alone, 'let tempests press. 
Lest they destroy thy blessedness. 

Forgive, forget ; ask me not why : 
My grief forbids variety ; 
Thy gentler state calm joys shall prove — 
Sweet tears, and happiness, and love. 

Look up, dear friend ! across the sky. 
Like lightest smoke, the clouds pass by ; 
So shall sorrow from thee depart. 
Gently touching, like dreams, thy heart. 



Supetstitfon* 

THE MIDNIGHT COMRADE. 

Galloping at his utmost speed. 

While all is still around — 
Still as the grave — my coal-black steed 

« 

Is traversing the ground. 
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Across the desert plain I fly, 

Singing a merry air ; 
When some one in the field hard by, 

Who knows my name, I hear. 

In the drear blackness of the night, 
While pale the moonbeam hides, 

I feel a being, hid from sight. 
Who close beside me* rides. 
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NICHOLAS OGAREF 

Occupies a prominent place amongst Russian contemporary 
poets. 

Born in the province of Pensa, in 1813, he studied at the 
University of Moscow. During a long course of years — from 
1840 to 1858 — he contributed numerous poems to some of 
the best magazines of the time ; and all these productions bore 
the indelible stamp of poetic genius. 

Two or three extracts are here given. 

The latter years of his life have been devoted to the care 
of his estates. 
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Countrs Xlfe- 

N9^TUKN0. 

My village home ! it stands, alas ! 

High, and empty, and bare ; 
Dismal to me last night did pass. 

Sleepless, opprest with care. 

Long since the twilight had come down 

On the surroundings all ; 
The moon's bright beams through windows shone 

Upon the pictured wall. 

And I, with pensive step, and slow, 

Paced each, and every, room ; 
My shadow, too, did with me go. 

And added to the gloom. 

The dark trees in the garden nigh 

Their branches careless wave ; 
Across the pond the geese their cry 

At intervals loud gave. 

The mill, with wings gigantic, seemed 

To threaten from afar ; 
The white church, with its cross, I deemed 

A spirit of the air. 
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I looked to see my dead friends come — 

Their skeletons arise ; 
Will not from out the pictures some 

Appear before mine eyes ? 

How painful did each empty court 

To footsteps mine resound ! 
I listened to murmurs of each sort — 

Timid, I gazed around ! 

Fear through the night my heart possest — 

The night without repose ; 
Sleepless, I could enjoy no rest, 

Mine eyes I could not close. 



THE OLD HOUSE. 

Old house ! old friend ! to thee, at last, 
In thy poor lowly state, came I ; 

Again, as I recalled the past. 

On thee I gazed with sorrowing eye. 

The yard before me was unswept. 

The well stood crumbling, and unsound ; 

No green leaf to the breezes leapt. 
But, withered, lay upon the ground. 

The house was looking mournfully. 
Had fallen the plaster from the wall ; 
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A dark clond floated in the sky, 
And drops of pity seemed to fall. 

I entered, and looked far, and wide, 

Through all the rooms I took my walk ; 

An aged man, who was my guide, 
Distrest me by his garrulous talk. 

In the small chamber here, of old. 
We lived in mind, and feeling, one ; 

Many a dream of fancied gold 

Had cheered us in the days long gone. 

On it a lovely star had shone. 

Written words on the walls were still ; 

Our busy hands had marked them down, 
When ardour did our spirits fill. 



In that small room had joy availed, 

And hearts in strongest friendship strung ; 

Now solitude alone prevailed. 

And cobwebs in the comers hung. 

Fear came upon me suddenly, 

I seemed in graveyard dank to stand ; 

The dead I called ; but none to me 
Came there of the departed band. 
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THE VILLAGE WATCHMAN. 

The night is dark, and clouds abound, 
Appears the white snow everywhere ; 

The crackling frost pervades the ground, 
And frigid is the atmosphere. 

On either side the long, broad street 
The peasants' cottages are seen ; 

The solitary watchman's feet 

Are heard, as he moves on between. 

Cold is he now ; the hoUow-gale 
Fills with violent blast the air ; 

The frost has touched his visage pale, 
And whitened all his beard, and hair. 

Joy has fled from his gloomy brow, 

He finds it hard to be alone ; 
Through the dark night, and blinding snow, 

His song resounds with mournful tone. 

By moonless nights he paces late, 

Watching until the morn comes round ; 

His hammer upon the iron plate ^ 
Gives out a dreary, dismal sound. 



^ A board of wood, or sometimes a plate of iron, is hung up 
between two posts, upon which the village watchman strikes 
with a hammer, intending by its prolonged sound to warn off 
all depredators. 
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And swaying ever to and fro, 

The board prolongs its dreadful moan ; 
The heart dies down with feelings low, 

And sorrow weighs it, lorn and lone. 



/IDatetnal %ovc. 

THE CHILD. 

The mother sate by the cradle-bed, 

Strangely slept the innocent child ; 
His parted lips were no longer red, 

But on her they, seemingly, smiled : 
Pale was the light from the candle thrown 

Upon the dear child's features fair ; 
And I thought, " Sleep on, poor little one, 

Hitherto know'st thou naught of care ! 

Days will come, when passions will waken, 

The spirit will weave of doubts the chain. 
Thy breast by angry feelings shaken. 

Thy brow be worn by thought, and pain ; 
'Mid disappomtment, haply, and fret 

Of vain hopes — by anxieties torn — 
Too great cause wilt thou have to regret 

That thou in this cruel world wast bom." 

As I looked on the mother, I trace 
The tears gathered full in her eyes; 
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Pierced with sorrow, and sadness, her face, 
Most poignant the grief on her lies : 

I drew nearer to gaze on the child. 
Its sleeping had ended in death ; 

Swayed the mother in agony wild. 
And me smote an icy-cold breath. 



Erotic* 

HIDDEN LOVE. 

She ne'er for him had aught of love displayed, 
Yet loved he her with adoration true ; 

He had not by one word his love betrayed. 

And, as in holy shrine, he kept it hid from view. 

She to another was in wedding bound. 

He, still, was wont to court her company ; 

In secret gazing all his pleasure found. 

And on the sad sweet thought he brooded pensively. 

She died : he both by day, and silent night. 
Visits the tomb, wherein her body sleeps ; 

She ne'er had looked on him with love's delight. 

Yet he for ever warm her much-loved memory keeps. 
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IRelidfom 

DEATH. 

As in a church I enter, see ! there stand 
Before me coffins twain; each by a band 
Engirt of mourners praying. One of these 
Was of full size, and in it mine eye sees 
A corpse, emaciate, exposed to air. 
With features wan, and look of dull despair ; 
He was not old, yet was already grey : 
Pale as himself— by suffering worn away— 
His wife stood sobbing, while his children gaze 
With vacant look, peculiar to their childish ways. 

The other coffin small, and in it kept 
A little infant, calm, as though it slept : 
Its sorrowing parents at its side appear, 
And mourning servants reverently draw near. 
The mother, beautiful, from speech refrained, 
And, sadly weeping, silence still maintained ; 
The father, lost in thought, was seen to mourn. 
And murmured gently, " Ah ! why was he bom ? " 
Their grief to witness I no longer could 
Endure, but fled into a neighbouring wood. 
To muse 'mid trees, and clouds, and howling wind. 
Upon the end to rich, and poor, alike assigned. 



f 
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EDWAED GOUBER 

Was, as his name denotes, of German descent, and was born 
on the ist May, 1814. His father was a Lutheran pastor, 
in one of the German colonies on the Volga, in the province 
of Saritof, in the Gymnasium of which town the boy was 
educated. 

Later on he studied engineering in St Petersburg ; but 
all his spare time was devoted to literature, his first poeni 
appearing in 1831. After five years of arduous work, he 
finished his translation of the first part of Goethe's " Faust." 
But when on the point of publishing it, the Censorship put 
its veto on it, and Gouber, in a fit of despair, tore up the 
manuscript. Pushkin, hearing of this, came to visit the poet . 
in his grief, and succeeded so well in cheering the dis- 
appointed author, that he took courage, and set to work on a 
new translation. It is owing to this kindly act of Pushkin,^ 
that the Russian language possesses — a subsequent Censor 
having removed the veto — one of the best translations extant 
of " Faust." 

Gouber afterwards entered the Civil Service; but he 
did not give up any of his literary activity, contributing 
constantly to the periodical literature of the time. 

He died on the nth April, 1847. 
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IRcliQion. 

COLLOQUY BETWEEN DEATH AND TIME. 

DEATH SPEAKS: 

" Whatever is is mine : the fruit — ^the seed — 
Unlimited my power in very deed ! 
Submit, old Time ! to my supreme command, 
Confess o'er all alike my ruling hand ! 
Whatever is is mine : I govern all — 
All that is bom — all things in death that fall ; 
All upon earth sinks 'neath my conquering sway, 
All in the tombs acknowledge stern decay. 
Where can the traces of thine acts be found ? 
The seeds of thy creating all around 
I gather. Where is Eome's Imperial fold ? 
Where are the heroes in the days of old ? 
Where are the fruits, which thy poor labours yield ? 
All have succumbed, borne down in battlefield ; 
All sleep, overpowered, within their gory graves, 
All, equally, to my behests are slaves ! 
Whatever is is mine : the fruit, the seed. 
All — all — anew that in creation breed : 
Down — down — upon thy knees, grey Time, and own 
3fe, as thy lord, seated upon my sovran throne." 
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TIME replies: 

" From all beginning — from all ending — free, 
The centuries own father, and son, in me. 
Thou, that art fashioned by the might of Fate, 
From out thy graveyard's foul, and rotten, state. 
Where thy proud sepulchres in glory stand. 
Wherein thy victims moulder in thy hand, 
In them my living forces, gathering strength, 
Inexorable, execute at length 
Their strong decrees ; and from the limbs I take 
The seeds, which all my toil prolific make ; 
The very boards, thy coffins that enfold, 
A cradle form my swelling powers to hold. 
The road I pass is without end, or break, 
The chain of centuries I firmly take ; 
Of frame immortal, in proud state possest, 
God's royal robes my every limb invest : 
Without a limit is the course I run. 
Without an end — ^like Fate — ^though still begun ; 
Thou dost thyself to me thy being owe, 
I am the sovereign high — thou the poor slave below ! " 
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MICHAEL LERMONTOF, 

Who ranks, with Pushkin, as one of the greatest of Russian 
poets, has often been called the " Russian Byron ; " with 
whom, indeed, his Muse has much in common. 

He was born in Moscow on the 3rd October, 18 15, and in 
that town received his first instruction; when, as a boy, 
he already showed unmistakable talent. In 1832 he was 
placed at the Guards* School in St. Petersburg. Here he 
became quite a hero among his comrades by the verses he 
used to indite, generally at the expense of the masters, and 
other authorities of the establishment. 

On his leaving the school, he received a Cometcy in a 
Hussar regiment. 

The death of Pushkin in 1837 was the occasion of his 
writing some effective verses on the subject ; which, however, 
attracted the notice of the Censorship, and got their author 
into disgrace. He was, accordingly, sent to the Caucasus, 
where he saw active service for the first time. Soon after- 
wards he was pardoned, and again admitted into the Guards. 

His popularity as a poet dates from 1838. In the two 
following years some of the best among his earlier poems 
appeared. 

A duel with the son of the French Ambassador was the 
reason of his being again exiled to the Caucasus. This time 
he took part in an arduous campaign against some turbulent 
hill tribes in that country, and showed himself to be as 
much at home in wielding the sword, as the pen. There is 
no doubt that this sojourn amid the Caucasian Mountains 
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aroused all his poetic faculties to their full activity. To 
this period may be referred, with other pieces, the striking 
poetical legend — translated in this collection — of "Harun, 
the Deserter." 

Meanwhile, his friends at home had exerted their influence 
to get permission for the poet to return, and see his aged 
grandmother in St. Petersburg. This visit was a short one, 
and was destined to be the last. In April, 1 841, he rejoined 
his regiment in the Caucasus ; and, a few months later — the 
15 th July — ^he died the same death as his great rival, Push- 
kin, some years previously. A paltry quarrel with a brother 
officer, of the name of Martynof, resulted in a duel, in which 
Lermontof was shot dead. 



1 
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Counttg Xffe* 

GOD^S PKESENCE IN NATUEE. 

When golden com is waving to and fro, 
When through the rustling woods fresh breezes blow, 
When crimson fruits find shelter 'neath the shade — 
Most welcome refuge — ^by the green leaves made : 

When the fair lily of the valley hid 
The tangled bushes, in the ground, amid, 
All dew-besprinkled, and sweet-smelling, there. 
Smiles on me richly, through the perfumed air : 

When gurgling brooklet leaps adown the vale. 
And whispers to me some mysterious tale 
Of the bright land, from whose soft clime it flows, 
My troubled heart again composure knows. 

Anew fair peace within my mind gains sway. 
From my dark brow the wrinkles melt away ; 
I feel on earth true pleasure may be found, 
See God in heaven — above me, and around. 
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CLOUDS. 
WRITTEN IN EXILE ON THE CAUCASUS. 

CLOUDS, that, like a fair bright chain 
Of pearls, across the azure plain 

Of heaven go forth ; 
Mourning in exile drear, as I, 
To sunny Southern climes ye fly 

From the dear North. 

Is it the judgment stern of fate, 
Or secret envy, open hate, 

Which wings your speed ? 
Are ye the victims of dark crime ? 
Is it the false, malignant time 

Some friendships breed ? 

Nay, ye are tired of earth, and field, 
And the scant produce that they yield, 

To sufiering strange ; 
From furious passions wholly free, 
Knowing no exile — like to me — 

Your home ye change. 



K 
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Social Xife* 

THE CUP OF LIFE, 

When life's cup to our lips is brought, 
We drink of the same with closed eyes ; 

As dulled is the rim by our breath, 
The tears to our eyelids arise. 

But when death draws nigh to our side, 
The veil disappears from the heart ; 

And all that misled, and deceived, 
Will, at once, with the veil depart. 

The golden cup void is, and bare, 
As our eyes see clearly, and plain ; 

The drink is mere phantasy only, 
The cup is delusive, and vain. 



Ube Sea. 

THE BARK 

A LONBLY BARK over ocean flies, 

A distant speck 'mid the salt sea-foam ; 

What seeks it in foreign lands as prize ? 
Why foolishly leaves it house, and home? 
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The waves are playing ; fair blows the wind ; 

The mast is bending its creaking head ; 
It parts not from happiness behind, 

It goes not whither true pleasures lead. 

The sea is bright, as the azure sky, 

The golden sun is shining around, 
Yet a storm it looks for longingly, 

As though in the tempest peace were found. 



THE DISPUTE. 

Once on a time, before the hills 

A great dispute began 
Between the mountains Shatgora 

And Cazbec : thus it ran : 

" Take care," unto the Cazbec said 
The Shat in white array ; 

^^ Thou hast submitted unto man. 
And heavy debt must pay. 

He on thy pleasant verdant slopes 
Will build his smoky home : 

Into thjr rugged fissures wiU 
With ringing pickaxe come. 
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With iron spade lie will dig down 

Into thy bosom broad ; 
And seeking gold, and copper, he 

Will cut a fearful road. 

Already pass the caravans 

Thy rocky defiles o'er, 
Where scarce the mountain-mists can climb, 

Or golden eagles soar. 

Cunning is man : to him alone 

Hard the first footsteps are ; 
Beware, I say ; for mighty is 

The peopled East afar." 

Answered the Cazbec testily : 

" The East I do not fear ; 
The race of men are there asleep 

Full many a hundred year. 

Beneath the shade of mulberries, 
Where foams the luscious wine, 

The Persian lets upon his dress 
The falling nectar shine. 

There, seated on his couch at ease. 

He smokes the Nargileh ; 
And dozes sound the Teheranite, 

Where pearly fountains play. 
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At Sion's very feet o'erwhelmed 

By brimstone's fiery rain, 
All power of speech, and motion, lost, 

Extends the death-struck plain. 

The yellow Nile, without a tree. 

Which welcome shadow throws. 
Along the sides, and by the feet, 

Of royal tombs soft flows. 

The Bedouin in tents forgets 

To throw his light jerrids ; 
And sings, while gazing at the stars. 

About his father's deeds. 

All that is visible to eye 

Sleeps sound, as in the grave ; 
Tis not the sickly, dozing, East 

Shall o'er me conquest have." 



" Boast not too soon " — the Shat replied — 
" Will, surely, come thy doom : 

Look toward the North, and thou wilt see 
Where thronging masses loom." 

Moved by the news, the Cazbec's mind 

Was filled with sore amaze ; 
And, with changed countenance, he turned 

Toward the North his gaze. 
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And while he looks, most anxious thoughts 

His doubting heart confound ; 
He sees strange movements taking place, 

He hears a startling sound. 

Prom Ural's mighty mountain-range, 

To Danube's peaceful course, 
Already set in motion stands 

A waving, glittering, force. 

Bustle, like grass upon the fields. 

The white plumes numberless ; 
Dust-clouds, beneath their horses' feet. 

Gay-coloured Uhlans press. 

The warlike troops, in full career, 

March, in close order set ; 
In front the standards are unfurled. 

The drums resounding beat. 

The batteries, in metalled rows, 

Go leaping on in turn ; 
While smoking, as before the fight. 

The ready matches bum. 

In toils of warfare hardened. 

By storms of battles won, 
A white-haired chief,^ with sternest mien, 

The troops is leading on. 

^ **The white-haired chief/' alluded to, is the Russian General 
Yermolof, who took an important part in the conquest of the 
Caucasus. 
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As mountain-torrents noisy run, 

As clouds, that threaten rain, 
So moves the mighty army forth 

Across the heaving plain. 

Tormented by his anxious thoughts. 

With fancies dire afraid. 
To number all the enemy 

Cazbec in vain essayed. 

Mustering his many kindred hills, 

Far as his eye could reach, 
With cap pulled down upon his brows, 

He ceased from further speech. 



Mat* 

CIRCASSIAN SONG. 

LovELT the maids on our mountains are seen. 
Dark as the night, but more bright than the sheen 

Of fair stars, are their eyes : 
Who would not envy the lot of fond love ? 
Yet happier far in full freedom to move, 

Doing deeds of emprize : 
Marry not, then, lad, but give me good heed. 
And at a fair price buy a spirited steed. 



i 
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He, that will many, must e'en be content 
To lead a poor life, inactively spent, 

And stay peaceful at home ; 
He never can fight against Russia's fierce host, 
Lest his fond wife should in wailing be lost. 

And weep sore for his doom : 
Many not, then, lad, but give me good heed, * 

And at a fair price buy a spirited steed. 

Never the faithful steed will thee betray, 
But carry thee safe, wherever thy way. 

Through the flood — through the fire — 
Like the whirlwind, o'er the wide steppe he goes. 
The object afar to be near thee he shows, 

Nor, unflagging, will tire : 
Many not, then, lad, but give me good heed. 
And at a fair price buy a spirited steed. 



COSSACK CRADLE-SONG. 

Sleep on, my brave, my bonny, boy, 

Within thy cradle-bed ; 
While, quietly, the moon's bright beams 

Around are shed. 

Some pleasant tale I will relate, 
Some little song will sing ; 

That shall to thee, with closing eyes. 
Sweet comfort bring. 



i 
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Over the stones the Terek runs, 

Foaming, with thundering sound ; 

While dirk-armed men, with noiseless tread, 
Steal o'er the ground. 

But fear not thou : thy father dear. 

Proven in many a fray, 
With sinewy arm will gird thee round. 

And bar the way. 

The time will come, when thou thyself 

Shalt know the warrior's life ; 
With musket armed, on mounted steed, 

Shalt dare the strife. 

Thy saddle gay, embroidered o'er 

With silk, I will prepare ; 
Sleep on, sleep on, my dainty boy. 

Sleep, free from care ! 

In soul thou'lt be a hero true. 

One of our Cossack band ; 
I'll see thee start, when thou to me 

Wilt wave thine hand. 

How many a bitter tear that night 

In secret I shall shed ! 
Sleep, angel mine — ! calmly sleep 

Upon thy bed ! 
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Tormented still, with anxious thoughts, 

In sorrow I will wait ; 
In prayer by day — with cards^ at night, 

Will watch thy fate. 

Lonely, and sad, thou'lt surely be 
In that far, foreign, clime ; 

! sleep on, then, all free from grief, 
Before that time. 

Some holy image I will give 
Thee on the road to wear ; 

And thou wilt use it, when to God 
Thou ofTerest prayer. 

! think upon thy mother dear. 
In signal for the fight ; 

Sleep on, my brave, my bonny, boy, 
Sleep on to-night. 



^ It is a common custom in Russia — at least among those who 
know no better, and are slaves to superstition and ignorance — to 
consult the cards, and foretell coming events by their various 
combinations. There is a reference to this practice in Jukovski's 
poem of *'Svetlana," amongst several other superstitious habits. 
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THE PRISONER. 

" Open the gates, that I once more be free, 
Give back the brightness of the day to me, 
Give back the maiden, whom I once have loved, 
Give back the steed, whose swiftness I have proved. 
The tender maiden, with the soft dark eyes. 
Most fondly will I love, most dearly prize ; 
Upon the horse's saddle borne on high, 
Like the simoom, I wHl o'er deserts fly. 

The prison-window's high above the floor, 
The lock hangs heavy on the prison-door. 
The dark-eyed maid remains far, far, away. 
Amid the splendours of the harem gay ; 
The swiftly-footed steed is in the fields. 
With the full liberty which freedom yields. 
Playfully roaming o'er the ground at ease, 
His mane, and tail, are floating on the breeze. 

Alone am I ; the darkling walls look down 

Upon me, joyless, with their cold, stern, frown ; 

When lurid night succeedeth unto day. 

The lamp bums dimly with its flickering ray : 

All, all, is silence— not a sound is stirred. 

Only the footsteps echoing are heard 

Of tacit sentinel, which, to and fro, 

Through the night's stillness loudly pacing go." 
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THE DESERTER 

A LEGEND OF THE HILUS. 

Swifter than deer, by eager hounds pursued, 
More frightened than by eagle coursed the hare, 
Harun, in panic, quits the battlefield. 
Where ran in gory streams Circassia's blood. 
His father, and his brothers twain, lie there, 
Victims to honour, and to liberty. 
Whose severed heads are trampled in the dust 
By barbarous foes, not knowing how to spare, 
Their gaping wounds for vengeance crying loud. 
Harun, his duty in his shame forgot. 
Has in the meMe, aU-confusing, lost 
His musket, and his turban — and he runs. 

Darksome night has fall'n, and the thick'ning 
mists, 
Robing the dusky plains, have covered all 
The landscape with their own white winding-sheet. 
From eastward comes depressing scent of cold. 
And o'er the plains, whereon the Prophet dwelt. 
In brightness rises full the golden moon. 

From travel faint — ^tortured by pain, and thirst. 
And wiping from his forehead blood, and sweat. 
Looking around, amid encircling hills. 
His native village he, well-knowing, sees : 
He steals along unnoticed, and unknown. 
While all around reigns quiet solitude. 
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From desperate tide of battle freed, he 
Alone has come, unwounded, and unhurt. 
And to the hut familiar hurries on. 
There gleams a light : the master is at home : 
And, calling all his forces to his aid, 
Harun the threshold crosses with a bound. 
Selim was formerly his bosom-friend, 
But, now, at first scarce recognises him. 
Stretched on his couch, in painful agony. 
He dying lay— no murmur crossed his lips : 
" All-mighty Allah is — all-merciful — 
His angels guard thee still for future fame ! 
What news,my friend, bring'st thou ?" so Selim asks— 
His drooping eyeballs lifted up again ; 
And as his look brightens with fire of hope, 
Eaises himself, and the grim warrior's blood 
Is warmed anew in this his latest hour. 
" Two days we fought together in the pass," 
Harun replies. " My father fell in death, 
My brothers with him ; I alone escaped, 
Like hunted beast, into the wilderness ; 
With feet all bloody from the toilsome road. 
By thorny briars torn, and cut with stones, 
I fled by paths, unknown to mortal men. 
Frequented by the wild boar, and the wolf. 
Circassia's fallen ; Russians are everywhere. 
take me in, old friend, to thy embrace ; 
The Prophet evermore shall bless thee ; I 
Be grateful to thee till my day of death." 
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Answers, indignantly, the dying man : 
" Away — depart — ^thou despicable one ! 
Nor aid, nor blessing— neither hearth, nor home- 
Shall coward be allowed with me to share." 
Filled with deep shame, and, eke, with sorrow filled. 
Free from all anger, bearing his reproach, 
Harun, again, in solemn silence bowed. 
The threshold leaves, friendly to him no more. 

And, now, another hut meeting his eyes, 
He stopped suddenly. 

The fleeting dreams of early days gone by 
Rush swiftly back to mind, and memory. 
His cold brow warming as with kiss of love. 
Sweetness, and brightness, filling all his soul. 
In the dark gloom of overhanging night 
He thought he saw fair eyes caressing look 
On him, calling him to draw near again ; 
And thus he whispers to himself : " Beloved ! 
She only lives — she only breathes — for me : " 
And when in act to enter, hears her sing 
A song he once had loved to listen to. 
Then paler turns he than the pallid moon. 



THE maiden's song. 



" The moon is floating in the sky. 
Brightest radiance throwing ; 
The warrior-youth is hurrying by. 
To fields of glory going. 
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The ranks to join lie hastens on, 
With sword, and musket, laden ; 

When, parted from her much-loved one. 
With spirit sings the maiden. 

* Thy prayers, dear youth, to eastward be ! 

From Kismat aid be granted ! 
Serve thou the Prophet faithfully ! 

With glory grow enchanted ! 

He, who does his friends forego, 
His life's not worth preserving ; 

Who does not boldly front the foe, 
Of death is well-deserving. 

Will come no freshness from the rain 

Upon his body aching ; 
From beasts he will no notice gain, 

His bones to burial taking. 

No man upon the hills such shame 
Will, sure, be found outliving ; 

No more to one, with cowdrd^s name, 
Shall maid her love be giving.' " 

With head bent low, and quickly-pacing step, 
Harun flies swiftly from the hut away. 
From time to time a big tear, rolling down 
From drooping eyelids, falls upon his breast : 
But, weather-beaten, stained with dust and rain. 
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He sees before him his own well-known home. 
With hope still buoying up his fainting soul, 
Harun knocks softly at the window-sill. 
Surely, full surely, in this lowly cot 
Are heartfelt prayers for ever breathed for him. 
The mother old her son's return awaits. 
But waits him not alone, and by himself. 
" Open the door, mother, 'tis I am come. 
Your own Harun, your youngest, dearest, son, 
Running the gauntlet of the Russian blows, 
I come to thee." 

" Com'st thou alone ? " 

" Alone ! " 
" Where are thy father, and thy brothers ? " 

"Fall'n. 
They blessed me all together as they died. 
And angels bore their souls to Paradise." 

" Didst thou avenge their deaths ? " 

" I did not so ; 
As arrow driven from the bow I sped. 
Leaving my arms upon a foreign soil. 
That I to thee might consolation bring. 
And wipe away the tears, that stain thine eyes." 

" Speak thou no more, thou cunning infidel ! 
Thou hast not dared to sufier noble death. 
Haste hence away — live by thyself alone — 
Thy shame — ^thou coward — shall accompany thee ! 
Thou shalt not cast a shadow on my roof; 
Thou art a slave, and coward — not my son." 
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The voice of disavowal died away, 
And all around were in the arms of sleep : 
Deep sighs, and tears, and wicked blasphemies, 
Beneath the window sounded desperately, 
Until, at length, a Khanjar's furious blow 
Has put an end, at once, to life, and shame. 

The mother, in the morning, saw her son's 
Dead body lie, and coldly turned away ; 
And no one took the corpse, despised by all. 
To the near grave-yard, to be buried there. 
The blood frojn deep wound thickly welling out 
Was lapped by greedy dogs,. barking aloud. 
The merry children in the village played. 
And, naught regarding, revelled all about. 

In the recorded page of liberty 
The story sad of the deserter lived. 
His guilty spirit, cowed with horrid fear, 
From the near presence of the Prophet shrank ; 
And over Eastern mountains wandering. 
His ghost to this day is by many seen ; 
And at the window, towards the early mom. 
Knocks at the hut, and for admittance craves ; 
But as he hears words read from the Kuran, 
He flies into the shadows of the mist. 
As, erst, he flew from the death-dealing sword. 
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THE DREAM. 

In Daghestan, with bullet in my breast, 

Scorched by the noon-day's sultry heat, I lay ; 

The tide of life, from wound wide-gaping prest. 
Was oozing, slowly, drop by drop, away. 

Alone I was the burning plain upon, 

The rugged rocks were near me, and around. 

Their yellow summits glowed beneath the sun. 
And, motionless, I slept a sleep profound. 

Methought I saw within my native land 

An evening banquet, where, 'mid bright lamps' gleam, 
With flowers bedeckt, of maidens fair a band. 

Whose talk was much of me, were in my dream. 

But mixing not in light words with the rest, 

Was seated there in deepest thought, alone. 
One youthful soul, of darkling sense possest, 
^ Which filled her aching heart with gloomy tone. 

Of a wide plain she dreamt in Daghestan, 

Whereon a corpse of one well known was laid ; 

And from his gaping wound a current ran 

Of thickest gore, a purple stream which made. 



I 
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JErotic^ 

STANZAS TO 



The time had come, when, at length, we must part, 
Bat, still, I bear thee close to my heart ; 
Thy form, like a spectre of better days. 
Around my soul, with rejoicing, plays. 

Though to new passions a slave I am sold, 
Thee I can ne'er forget firm to hold : 
Thus a church disused is a holy abode — 
An idol abandoned is still a god. 



Spiritual Xore* 

THE NUN'S SONG. 

As flies a ship upon the wind-swept sea. 
As shines at eventide a golden star, 

'Twa's thus an angel was revealed to me, 
And I shall ne'er forget his presence rare. 

To me was this fair revelation made ? 

This much most humbly I desire to know. 
Perhaps it was a dream, which o'er me played — 

Then would I dream thus all my life below. 

Thee only, great Creator, did I love 

From earliest years until the present day ; 

But, now, thou giv'st my favoured soul to prove 
That one awaits me, filled with ardent ray. 
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No fault it is I wilfully endure, 

Nor with mere earthly passion would I burn ; 
My love is, like the angel's presence, pure, 

Nor shall me from Thy perfect homage turn. 

He is the image of Thy brightest light, 

'Tis Thou Thyself his brow hast beautified : 

Twas but a moment that he met my sight — 
That moment by me shall be glorified. 

He in my sleep to me 

Came from afar; 
He to my soul shall be 

Its burning star ; 
Hope in my life is he, 

Creator kind ; 
My love for him from Thee 

No blame shall find ; 
Since it eternally 

Stands thus designed. 



y 



IRcliQion. 

PRAYER. 

In life's dark momenta sore distrest, 
When sinks my soul with cares opprest, 
I fly, for refdge from despair, 
To marvellous, well-remembered, prayer. 
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There is a grand, and blessed, might. 
When words with living power nnite, 
And breathe to Heaven, in mystic dress, 
The beauty of their holiness. 

From those, who thus submissive pray. 
The load of doubt is rolled away ; 
And they, through tears, believing cry, 
"We calmer feel, and peace is nigh." 



THE BRANCH FROM PALESTINE. 

Come, tell me, branch from Palestine, 

Where thou didst grow — where thou didst twine 

Thy blossoms fair ; 
Was it some hillock's rising height. 
Or lowly valley, thou didst dight 

With presence rare ? 

Was it by Jordan's waters clear, 

That the bright sun caressed thee there 

With fervid glow ? 
Or did the night-wind, coming down 
From Lebanon, thy leafy crown 

Wave to and fro ? 

Was it a prayer, warm from the heart ? 
Was it a song, which formed a part 

Of some old lay, 
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When they would celebrate thy worth 
With plaited leaves, by sons poured forth 
Of Solyma ? 

Eetains the palm its ancient seat, 
Offering from the sultry heat 

Shelter, and rest ? 
Is the lone traveller in the land. 
Who struggles on o'er burning sand, 

By its shade blest ? 

Or has it faded, like to thee. 
Who, severed from the parent tree, 

Knew'st fatal grief? 
Covers the dust from neighbouring ground. 
Blown upward from the vale around. 

Its yellow leaf? 

Or say, if some God-fearing hand 
Hath borne thee to this distant land. 

And placed thee here ; 
Does he behold thee with sad face. 
And mark thee with the moistened trace 

Of many a tear ? 

Was he among the brave, who trod 
Bold in the army of his God, 

With manly brow ? 
Who, still, himself most proudly bore 
Ever his God, and man, before, 

As thou dost now. 
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Keeping thy post with faithful zeal, 
Thou standest a true sentinel 

From Palestine, 
Before the Ikon fair of gold, 
Which thou art worthy to behold ; 

And there dost shine, 

Where the Covenant- Ark is seen 
The light mysterious between ; 

The Cross of Faith : 
Where, too, the rays from lamps which float, 
With joy, and peace, impressed, denote 

Life, free from death. 
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ALEXIS TOLSTOI, 

A descendant of one of the best-known families in Russia, 
was bom at St. Petersburg in 1817. 

He went through the usual curriculum of study, obligatory 
on the sons of noblemen in the country; and entered the 
Diplomatic Service as an attache of the Kussian Embassy in 
Frankfort, when Frankfort was still the seat of the Federal 
Council. He afterwards served in the Crimean War, at the 
close of which he was nominated to a high post of honour at 
the Imperial Court. 

Henceforth, he devoted himself entirely to literature. In 
1 86 1, he brought out "Kiiiaz SerebryaniS" — "The Silver 
Prince" — a historical romance of the time of Ivan the Terrible, 
a work which at once established its author's claim to be 
regarded as one of the first of Kussian prose-writers. " The 
Death of Ivan the Terrible," a dramatic episode of the -above 
period, followed in 1866, and a year afterwards was put on 
the stage with immense success. " Tsar Fedor Ivannovitch," 
and "Tsar Boris," appeared, respectively, in 1868, and 1870 ; 
completing the trilogy, of which the " Death of Ivan " was 
the first part. 

Besides these works. Count Tolstoi was the author of a 
great number of poems, more or less short — amongst which 
IS that of '* The Sinner " — an extract from this being here 
given — of great beauty; many of them eminently charac- 
teristic of Bussian Hfe, and thought. 

He died in 1878. 
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Uown %itc. 

SPEYS TIJE DWAKF. 

Speys walketh onwards, puffed out with pride, 

And swayeth himself from side to side ; 

A yard and quarter in height is he. 

His hat's a fathom in apogee ; 

His robe before him in pearls is told, 

His back is covered with cloth of gold. 

Speys would like his dear parents to see. 

Their gates cannot by him entered be ! 

Speys would prefer in God's House to pray. 

But the dust is not all swept away ! 

Speys paces along ; with wondering eye 

He views a rainbow spanning the sky ; 

Speys, to avoid it, tumeth aside ; 

Says he, " ' Twill not do, if I abide, 

And am forced to bend my head low down 

To pass 'neath yon rainbow's glittering crown." 



THE SINNER. 

FROM A POEM OF THAT NAME. 

The bright wine sparkles, and the laugh swells high. 
The lute sounds softly, and the cymbals clash, 
Bises the incense, mixed with scent of flowers, 
While shine the sun's pure rays on all around. 



/ 
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But, see ! where passes through the festal throng 
A man of noblest aspect— one, whose face, 
His carriage, gait, and every movement, show 
Him, though in flush of youthful beauty drest, 
To be inflamed with inspiration's fire. 
His countenance power without a limit breathes, 
For earthly joys he feels no sympathy. 
His gaze into the distant future looks. 
He seemeth to bo no mere mortal man ; 
The mark of the Elect is on him stamped, 
He bright is as the angel of the Lord, 
When, armed with flaming sword, turning each way, 
He drave for aye the disobedient spirits . 
By God's commandment forth from highest Heaven. 

The sinful woman, spite of beauty's gauds. 
Is by Ms grandear damped against her wiU. 
And looketh timidly with downcast brow. 
But, mindful of the summons lately sent. 
She rises from her seat defiantly ; 
And, drawing up herself to her full height. 
She, boldly, steppeth forth, confronting him. 
To the new-comer, with a wreathed smile, 
A cup of wine, high-foaming, she presents. 
" Art thou not he — " so ran her brazen words — 
" That doth to man renunciation preach ? 
In thy poor teaching I profess no faith ; 
Mine is more full of joy, and hope — more true. 
Ay, think not that thou canst confound me now — 
Thou, that, in rugged wilderness alone. 
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Hast spent thy days in solitary fasts. 

Pleasure's the only mistress that I own, 

I know not aught of fasting — aught of prayer ; 

In beauty only have I faith, and serve 

The god of wine, who ministers to mirth ; 

My spirit is not moved by what thou sayest, 

I scorn, and mock at, purity like thine." 

Her words, still, sounded in the lofty hall. 
Her laugh, still, reached throughout its echoes far, 
And the light ripple of the generous wine 
Had covered all the rings upon her hand ; 
But strange, indignant, murmurs ran around. 
And, overcome by shame, the sinner heard : 
" She hath mistaken him, and, error-led, 
The stranger with another she confounds : 
This is no common teacher— he is named 
Christ's own disciple, John of Galilee." 

Ignoring well the woman's foolish talk. 
He listens to her words, wholly unmoved. 

But, now, behold, where cometh with meek glance 
A beauteous Form, the chamber drawing nigh ; 
His looks are full of peace, and sweet repose. 
There is in Him no forced enthusiasm. 
But deepest thought His brow Divine has sealed. 
His, too, is not the Prophet's eagle eye. 
Nor His angelic beauty's loveliness ; 
In twain divided is His wavy hair. 
Which o'er His chiton, mantling, falleth down ; 
A woollen toga, in its simplest folds. 
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Clothes His majestic stature gracefully. 
Modest His movements all, and simple, are ; 
A slightly-parted beard, His glorious lips 
Surrounding, falleth low beneath His chin ; 
Such eyes, so blessed, man looked not on before. 

Over the crowd there spreads a silence deep, 
And wonderfully does His presence grand 
Thrill through the hearts of the assembled guests. 
Their talk dies out : with expectation fraught, 
The whole assembly sits quite motionless. 
With breathless musings each one occupied. 

And He in this deep silence looks around, 
And, entering not into the hour of mirth. 
His melancholy, penetrating eye 
A look of pity on the sinner cast. 

And that gaze was as the first dawn of day, 
When all before the coming light wide opes. 

From the dark feelings of the erring one 
The gloom of sin, and night, is driven away ; 
And every thought, that has lain hidden there. 
All sins she has committed, rise before 
Her eyes, illumined to their very depth. 
Sudden inspired, she understands it all ; 
The lie of all her sacrilegious life — 
The lie of all the actions she hath done — 
And fear fell on her, and a great distress. 
Already on the border of despair. 
She understood, in greatest wonder lost. 
The many blessings which her God had given — 
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And what she had so shamelessly despised — 
And how she had obscnred the brightest germs 
Of her regenerate life by hourly sin. 
And, now, for the first time, her wickedness 
Abhorring, she in that most blessed gaze 
Eead condemnation of her days of sin. 
But mercy gracious, in the self-same hour. 
And feeling the commencement of new life, 
Yet, still, afraid of earthly obstacles. 
She, wavering, stands. 

But, sudden, in the stillness came a sound 
Of goblet, dashed upon the marbled floor : 
Her sighs escaped from her troubled breast. 
And pallid turns the sinner, while her lips, 
Striving to open, still, refused to speak ; 
And she into the dust, repentant, falls 
Before the holiness, and love, of Christ. 
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JACOB POLONSKL 

Was bom on the 6tli December, 1820. 

As a boy of eleven years he received a gold watch from 
the Cesare witch, afterwards Alexander 11. , for some verses 
written by him, and presented to the future Emperor on the 
occasion of his visiting Eiasan. The promise of poetic talent, 
displayed in this early attempt, was amply fulfilled later 
in life. Polonski, by profession a teacher, remained true 
to poetry through all the adverse circumstances of his 
chequered career. 

In 1844, his first series of about thirty poems was pub- 
lished, followed by a second in 1846. He then took up 
his residence in Odessa ; which he soon exchanged for Tiflis, 
where he edited for some time the Transcajicasian Messenger. 

The illness of his father obliged him to return to his native 
town of Eiasan. He then sought to earn a livelihood in St. 
Petersburg, where the privations he had to undergo injured 
his health to that degree, that he had to leave Eussia, and 
recruit himself by travel in Germany, and France. 

He returned to St. Petersburg in 1858, and again worked 
on the staff of a contemporary periodical, in which many of 
his latter poems appeared. Two or three of these appear 
in this collection. He finally accepted the post of Secretary 
in the office of the Foreign Censorship — a post he still fills, 
or did fill till quite lately. 
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Country %lfc. 

THE BIEDS. 

The smell of fields pervades the air, 

And in the peaceful sky- 
Are heard the lays of tuneful birds, 

Resounding far on high. 

Each has its mate, with whom it spends 
The hours of day, and night ; 

In unmown fields, and growing grass. 
Their homes are their delight. 

Up in the skies they pour their notes. 
Fired with enraptured song ; 

But, still, to earth, though not for bread, 
The free birds all belong. 

While thus I listen to their voice. 

Vexation stirs my mind ; 
Their happy lot with envy fills 

The hearts of all mankind. 
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Erotic* 

NIGHT IN THE CKIMEA. 

Bear'st thou in mind the moon's glimmering light, 

On rocks the waves dashing with sullen roar, 
The rustling trees with sleepy leaves adight, 
The chirruping crickets in the fields at night, 
Close by the garden, on the sea-girt shore ? 

In twilight soft, beneath the garden's shade, 

We wandered ; scent of laurel filled the air ; 
We saw a grotto in the vineyard made, 
And water falling, as we careless strayed. 
Which sounded sweetly in the basin there. 

Dost thou recall the freshness of the hour. 

The smell of roses, and the murmuring brooks ? 
All nature seemed entranced with magic power, 
And at each other, in the perfumed bower 
Sitting, gazed we with absorbing looks. 

The music flowing from all nature's smiles, 

The melody working in the awakened soul. 
This have I heard 'mid all the cozening wiles 
Of life — in direst storms — and it beguiles 
My aching heart, and fills my spirits whole. 

I lent unto the chords attentive ear, 

While my mind warmed to the beauteous sound, 
Which touched my senses with triumphant cheer ; 
I listened, till it drew me ever near. 

And all my soul with joyous rapture bound. 
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IReUgiom 

THE SUN, AND THE MOON. 

At night, into the cradle-bed 

Their light the shining moonbeams throw. 
When, timidly, the child inquires, 

" What makes the moon to glisten so ? " 

" List, child," I said ; " the sun grew tired 
With shining brightly all the day ; 

^ Sleep gently ! all shall go to rest 

With thee * — ^the Lord was heard to say. 

And so the sun besought the moon ; 

* Thou, golden moon ! thy lantern light. 
Lift up thy beams upon the earth. 

Illumine all throughout the night. 

Who pass the hours in fervent prayer, 
Who care and sorrow-laden weep ; 

All this find out, and tell to me 
What everywhere impedeth sleep.' 

While rests the sun, o'er all the earth 
The moon has wakeful duty done ; 

And, straight, upon the morrow's dawn, 
She early seeketh out the sun. 

* My brother sun, awake, arise, 
The birds are all upon the wing. 

Bright chanticleer long since has crowed, 
The church-bells have began to ring.' 

M 
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The sun, in getting up, will ask, 
* How is it with thee, sister dear ? 

Where hath the Lord God taken thee ? 

Why art thou pale ? How dost thou fare ? ' 

And, then, the moon will tell her tale ; 

If quiet has been all the night, 
If well the people have behaved, 

The sun will rise in splendour bright. 

If not, there will be fog, and mist. 

The rains will fall — the winds will blow ; 

Though nurse be thy companion meet. 
Thou must not in the garden go." 



THE GUARDIAN ANGEL. 

Before the Ikon fair the light I loved 

Which glowed from golden lamp, while all around 
Eeigned gentle peace ; and I with hope profound, 

That burnt within my soul, was deeply moved. 

Throwing the curtains from my bed aside. 

And on the soft couch laying both my hands, 

I thought, " Will he not come from heavenly lands 

To visit me, my angel, and my guide ? " 

It seemed as if upon the sofa near, 

Encircled by the bright lamp's trembling rays. 
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Himself a shining angel-form displays, 
As if prepared my childish words to hear. 
And in low voice my yearnings I confest, 

Told him of all the plans, which filled my mind ; 

And when I saw the holy look assigned 
By him, a strength divine inspired my breast. 
And while he listened to me thoughtfully, 

The sweetest smile made full his face with light ; 

His eyes were fixed as by some distant sight, 
And seemed to read my future history. 
Some unknown sorrow took him with sore pain ; 
• Then spake the angel ; " Child, for thee I grieve ! " 

But what of his sad language to conceive 
My childish mind no thought could entertain. 

I grasped his raiment with devoutest kiss. 

And in mine eyes were glistening tears of bliss ! 
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APOLLO MAIKOF, 

Bom at Moscow on the 23d May, 182 1, was the son of a 
well-known painter. His inclinations would have led him to 
follow his father's profession, for which he showed decided 
talent ; but, by the persuasion of some friends, he entered the 
University of St. Petersburg as a student of law. 

On the completion of his career he travelled in France, and 
Italy, and then entered the Exchequer OflSce ; which he soon 
left for an appointment as Librarian at one of the Imperial 
Palaces. He now occupies a place at the Foreign Censorship. 

Maikof, whose earliest productions date back to his fif- 
teenth year, has enriched Eussian literature by numerous 
contributions of great beauty; and he occupies a foremost 
place amongst contemporary Eussian poets. 

Some specimens are here given. 
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CounttB Xife» 

THE CORX-FIELDS. 

Throughout the fields by furrowed paths I go, 
Where, fringing either side, weeds thickly grow. 
Goose-foot, and milfoil : as around I gaze. 
The ripe ears meet mine eye, where'er it strays ; 
These when with both hands I asunder part. 
The rustling ears around me hiss, and dart. 
And prick my face ; so that with low-bent head — 
As 'twere 'gainst angry bees protection spread — 
I jump the hedge, and, through an orchard past, 
I find myself in daylight broad at last. 

How good is God ! Delightful 'tis to lie 
Within the shade, which, standing up on high, 
The com presents ; while I, attentive, hear. 
Important converse holds each busy ear, 
One with another : as I listen, see, 
The reapers ply their labours busily ; 
While some the crops mow, moving up, and down, 
The others tie in sheaves the crops new mown ; 
And then, at early morn, the flails resound. 
Where bams their sweet smell scatter all around, 

'Midst noisy crowds the creaking cart-wheels slow 
Upon the quays with loaded corn-sacks go. 
Along the rivers sturdy bargemen walk — 
Like cranes, that in due order gravely stalk — 
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Their head, and shoulders, bent, witih work they cope, 
And whip the waters with the towing-rope. 

Great God ! who givest to our country food, 
And grateful warmth — those blessings rich, and good — 
Who dost the fields with golden com gild o'er, 
Upon her, also, spiritual harvests pour ; 
Already sown, spring's genial air has brought 
Upon the land the blessed seeds of thought ; 
And these, unhurt by tempests, quickly send 
Their shoots, uprising to their proper end. 
give us sunlight, and grant weather fair. 
That the young com may ripened produce bear ; 
Grant that we all, with children's children dear. 
May hail with smiles the promise of the year, 
And, conscious that we sowed in tears, be led 
Loud to exclaim, " What blessings God hath shed ! " 



HAYMAKING 

The scent hangs sweet in the fields new mown, 
Women in rows are tossing the grass ; 

Blithely they sing, with enlivening tone, 
Their harvest-song, as onward they pass. 

Peasants are busy, on either hand, 

To lade with their forks the empty wain, 

Gathering hay, in order they stand ; 

Like house a-building, load grows amain. 
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The horse an attitude patient wears, 
As if it were rooted in the ground ; 

Its legs are bent, hung down are its ears, 
Its senses seem lulled in sleep profound. 

Only the small black dog in the hay 
Carelessly rolls, as though in the sea ; 

Now he jumps up, now burrows in play. 
Now he leaps, barking joyously. 



THE MOUNTAIN SPEING. 

MOUNTAIN spring ! whose waters fall 

We know not whence, nor where thy birth ; 
From dark abyss did spirits call 

Thee, flowing forth, pure tears of earth ? 
Tell us, if sun's bright flaming ray 

Melted the mountain's snowy height ; 
Or, if thy stream itself made way, 

And rose, at length, from gloom to light. 

Where'er thou comest from, 'tis sweet 

To dream that Naiads' laughing crew 
Disport themselves with footsteps fleet, 

And in thy waves, still, bathe anew : 
'Tis sweet for shepherds of the plain 

On banks, with horns, to blow their blast ; 
And sweet for village maids, again, 

Their pitchers in thy stream to cast. 
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E'en so with thee, poetic rhyme ! 

Whence comest thou we fain would know ; 
Who called thee at the present time, 

Or seeking whom thy fancies flow ! 
All ready are to own thy worth. 

And listen to thy harmony ; 
All love to hear thee babbling forth 

With sweetest strains, and draw delight from thee. 



THE IDIOT GIRL. 

An aged dame am I, and thank my God 
For all the blessings He doth kindly give ; 

Am owner of a peaceful, small, abode. 

With room enough for all, who in it live. 

Increasing numbers, still, have round me grown, 
When, duly, one by one, each multiplies ; 

As sprouts the com upon the fields new sown, 
While weather-beaten oaks above them rise. 

But as athwart the clearest, brightest, sky 

There moves a cloud to darken the sun's rays. 

The youngest grandchild of the family 
Was found a simpleton in all her ways. 

No sense does she possess, and in her care 
Whate'er is given she knows not to retain ; 

A silken dress she cannot fitly wear, 

But makes it useless, spoilt with many a stain. 
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When friendly girls from out the neighbourhood call, 

To pay a visit ; " Go to them," I say ; 
" Give them good welcome ; they are sisters all ; 

If only for a short time, with them stay." 

" No, granny, no ! I'm sure I nothing miss 

By not being with them." " How so ? " She replies ; 

" The devil's in them ; he has made them his ; " 
And, straightway, to the garret fast she flies. 

Scarce is she risen with the dawn of day, 

When through the village street she gads about ; 

Well known is she to all our friends, who say, 
" 'Tis, surely, shameful thus to let her out." 

Of our small number is there some one dead ? 

Do we rejoicings for a marriage keep ? 
She feels nor joy, nor sorrow, but to bed 

At once betakes herself, and there to sleep. 

They would not let her in the house remain, 
Plain bread, and water, was her daily food ; 

Worry it was for her, and grievous pain ; 

I, only, spoilt her — but 'twas meant for good. 

She seemed to feel, and to acknowledge, this ; 

I am the one, towards whom she love displayed. 
My fond embraces meets she with a kiss. 

And the soft pressures of my hand reiaid. 
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It makes my inmost heart with sorrow bleed, 
Alas ! my poor — my sorely-stricken — one ! 

My lamb, unloved by all in very deed ! 
My little orphan in the world alone ! 

" How can you treat her so ? How have the heart 
To drive her from you ? " often have I cried. 

They will not listen, when I take her part, 
Nor pay the least attention if I chide. 

One only thing, with which her mind was rife, 
Was to nurse little children, and to tell 

Of all the moving incidents in life, 

Which water-nymphs, and princes fair, befell. 

Whence drew she language, wherein to express 

Her thoughts ? She trembles as the words outpour ; 

The children listen with great eagerness. 
And, still, unsatisfied, they ask for more. 

When winter comes, and snow is on the ground, 
She runs away, until brought back again, 

And is in some far comer hiding found : 
Home giveth her no pleasure — all is pain. 

When visits balmy spring the earth once more, 
She will unto the fields, and woods, repair ; 

Of bread, and grain, well furnished with a store, 
She calls around her all the birds of air. 
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We see them hastening with confused flight, 
All eager to take food from out her hand ; 

And when to earth before her they alight, 
She speaketh to them, and they understand. 

Is it for some fault in her infancy ? 

Or did God from the first it thus ordain ? 
We have done all within our poor degree, 

And, now, at length, from hope we must refrain. 

Not long could here remain her low estate. 
To bring her round again is past man's skill ; 

What matters it ? Our thoughts we regulate, 
Man can do naught against God's holy will. 

We must the doctor's wise experience hear, 

On pilgrimage unto the relics turn ; 
But inconvenient is the time of year. 

When harvest's nigh, and gathering-in of corn. 

When came at length the summer's sultry prime. 
She did from home for long herself betake. 

And when we asked, "Where didst thou spend the 
time ? " 
All kinds of nonsense in excuse she spake. 

" She had been " — so she said — " far, far, away. 
Had strange, and distant, countries visited. 

Where winter comes not to exert its swayj 
And lofty hills into the heavens led. 
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That on the sea-shore everlasting grows 

The green wood with large fruitage overspread ; 

That in those lands the yellow citron shows 
Its golden product on the trees o'erhead. 

That there is seen a city, large, and grand, 

Where slaves from all the compass draw their breath ; 

That there resides an Emperor fierce of hand. 
Who persecutes the Christians unto death. 

That there he hunts them with wild beasts of prey. 
If they will not their holy faith abjure ; 

That the blood runs in purple streams away. 
Yet they will not give up, but aye endure. 

That there fair gorgeous palaces you see, 

Temples with many-coloured marbles drest ; 

Where sculptured gods in awful majesty. 

Since twice a thousand years, their thrones possest. 

That once a Queen her stately presence bore 
From Babylonia's proud, and mighty, state. 

What time a priestess from some heathen shore 
Did meet in all-consuming fire her fate. 

That a mad bride " — but not for me to trace 

A little only that her tale confest ; 
I know not, if, in truth, there be such place, 

Nor of the wonders aught by her exprest. 
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The girl is raving, as we, surely, know ; 

When winter comes again, affirms she round. 
She will herself to those strange countries go. 

So soon as falling snow, and frosts, abound. 

Meantime, the autumn swiftly passed away, 
When Dunya maiden on the road is seen. 

Seated between two firs the livelong day. 
And not a word escapes her lips between. 

Her mother shut her up, and strongly chid. 
But nothing altered her unhappy state ; 

She soon escapes from where she's silent hid, 
And cometh not. We grow too tired to wait. 

And, soon, to all the neighbours round we send ; 

In vain they search : she can nowhere be found ; 
Into the wood, with son for guide, we wend ; 

The snow has strewn the road, and country, round. 

" Look there, look there ! " with eagerness I cry. 
And trembling seizes on my every Hmb ; 

" Is that not Dunya dear, whom I espy ? 
Tis she ! " — with dizziness my senses swim. 

Against an aged fir, all torn and bent. 
Her little hands supporting still her head. 

The patient darling, like a sweet dove, leant. 
And slept her latest sleep, quite cold, and dead. 
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I burst out wailing with lamentings loud, 
For bitter grief I felt, as though were torn 

Some living part away ; dark sorrows crowd 
Upon me ; but we must provide a bourne 

Within the hollow grave. The secret came 
Out afterwards. In spring of that same year 

A noble family, of sounding name, 

Did at their home, the village nigh, appear. 

Of other children they possessed none, 

Who might their heartfelt sympathies engage ; 

Their love was all concentred in a son, 

Who was with our poor maid of the same age. 

They found each other out ; and she was wont 
To listen to his talking — ^silly thing ! 

And eagerly drank in each idle vaunt 

Of distant lands, and the perpetual spring. 

And when the noble family again 

Started their farther journey to pursue ; 

Knowing that talk with others would be vain, 
Dunya resolved to follow onward, too. 

Her way how could she through the forest find ? 

Hard were it even for a full-grown man 
In falling snow, and through the bitter wind ; 

So clearly fate had willed the mournful plan. 
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She was not destined in this world to live,i 
To the benighted no long days are given ; 

God does not suffer them below to strive, 
But, loving, takes them speedily to heaven. 

Bereft of her, a desolation strange 

Seems to have fallen on the family, 
Although she ne'er possessed the subtle range 

Of reason, but was sunk in idiotcy. 

Her whole life was without or end, or aims. 
And her existence but a land of dreams ; 

Yet, still, a place she in our memory claims, 

And, without her, the house most mournful seems. 



Social %itc. 

A PICTURE. 

A CHILD, BEADING TO PEASANTS THE NEWS OF THE 

ABOLniON OF SERFDOM. 

In a poor and humble dwelling. 

Where the stove spreads warmth around. 

Gathered nigh a little maiden, 
All the family are found. 



^ It is generally believed amongst people in Russia that idiots, 
and weak-minded persons, enjoy the special protection of the 
Almighty, and are removed ,at an early period of their lives to 
heaven. 
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She, the place with finger marking, 
Slow and carefully proceeds ; 

And, unto the group collected. 
News she from the paper reads. 

Buried in deep thought, the peasants 

Listen silently to all ; 
No sound is uttered, save to hush 

Startled baby's sudden calL 

The grandsire agfed, who his nook 
Has not left for many years. 

Lifts his head, in act to notice, 
Though no single word he hears. 

Why list they to the tender child ? 

Not from wonder at her age ; 
But because she, 'midst all present. 

Knows to read the glorious page. 

So Heaven wills that all men there 
Learn the knowledge, long desired. 

From the simple maid proclaiming 
Freedom's gift at length acquired. 

They know not all its wondrous sense. 
Still part hidden from their sight ; 

But they feel to them, and others, 
An era new is risen with light. 
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NICHOLAS SCHERBINA 

Was of little ^Russian origin, although his family had been 
settled for upwards of two hundred years in the south-east of 
the empire ; and it was near Taganrog that he was born in 
182 1, in the month of December of that year. His grand- 
mother, a woman of great ability and energy, was a Greek. 
There can be no doubt that it was owing to her great influ- 
ence over his parents, and himself, that he exhibited in later 
life that love for everything Greek, which displays itself in 
his writings 

Pecuniary difficulties interfered seriously with his studies 
at the University, and he was obliged to leave without 
completing the regular course. He then had to eke out his 
income by giving private lessons. His Muse was, however, 
active. In 1841, 1842, and 1845, he came before the public 
with several of his poems, one or two of which are here 
inserted. In 1849, ^^^ "Greek Poems" established his 
reputation. He settled later in St. Petersburg, where he 
occupied a post in the Educational Department, besides 
writing for several periodicals. 

He died on the loth April, 1869. 
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Country Xffe^ 

THE VOICES OF THE NIGHT. 

I BOAM peacefully over the fields, 

Soon as comes the cool summer night ; 

The fresh air I drink in at each step, 
With eagerness filled, and delight. 

I listen with ears all attention 

To the speech of the things around ; 

From both earth, and air, in the moonbeams, 
Words come wiik articulate sound. 

The ripening ears of the corn-field 
Ask of heaven their colour of gold ; 

The beauties of earth to caresses 
Of playfullest zephyrs unfold. 

Beneath the hill-side holding converse. 
Both the waves, and the rocks, resound ; 

Under every green tree with the cloudlets 
The earth's sweetest whispers abound. 

I listen : the chirp of the cricket 

Is carried along on the air ; 
And I guessed, while I heeded its voice, 

What the sounds of its melody were. 
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'Twas thus ran the song : " Ah ! the summer 
Will glide by as quick as the spring ; 

While the fields are warmed by the sunshine, 
Then only we live, and we sing. 

How happy the dark firs, and pine-trees. 
Ever fresh, and pleasant, their breath ! 

No tempests to them can bring dangers, 
And no frosts can threaten with death." 

A new song comes out from the grovelets. 
The richest notes gladden the ear ; 

With trills, and with rolls, they float onward : 
'Tis the nightingale's song I hear. 

" Oh ! how fair is the current of life ! 

In singing my days I could spend ; 
With the rose am I born, and I die. 

And my short days come to an end. 

But all for man's benefit ministers^ 

Lengthened days to him are unfurled ; 

He has skies, fields, hills, and the rivers, 
The gems, and the goldj of this world." 

From the garden there comes, still, a song. 
Interrupting the nightingale's voice ; 

Though the notes are harmonious, and clear, 
The singer's heart cannot rejoice. 
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" My dark hair may stream down with gayij^locks, 
But time will soon turn them to gray ; 

My bright cheeks may be ruddy with health, 
But with age will quickly decay. 



N 



\ 



\ 



Thou, only, Nature, art happy, 
For on thee the spring ever lies ; 

i 

Thou, only, art evermore ruddy ^ 

With the dawn, that brightens thy skies ! " 



<5reeft poems* 

HELLAS. 

Engirt by ever-broadening seas, 
She rests beneath the olive's shaded 

A region grand, in nothingness, 
A ruin amidst ruins laid. 

I landed ; 'neath the brilliant night, 
While waves mysterious sound afar, 

My heart possest of inward light, 
I felt of gods the presence rare. 

There a sarcophagus of stone — 

Bold with reliefs — ^with flowers entwined — 
I saw : on it the Graces shone, 

With Bacchus, and Apollo, joined. 




J 
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In everlasting beauty crowned, 

A lovely form within it lay ; 
On her no hateful hold death found — 

Her being was of endless day. 

Her song most sweet enchantment gave. 
Though silence had her lips long sealed ; 

And the fair creature from her grave 
To all around fresh Ufe revealed. 



EVENING IN GREECK 

It was a fair, and lovely, eve. 

The sun was sinking in the sea ; 
The laughing waters sparkling shone, 

And high above them, gradually. 
Was dying down the western day. 

Already Hesperus was bright ; 
With timid steps, from envious clouds. 

The moon gave forth her silvery light ; 
Nor vainly did Selene try 

To spread her lamp throughout the sky. 

All lay in stillness, balmy cool. 
Transparent was the atmosphere ; 

They breathe in sweetest harmony 

The heaven above — the earth — the air— 

And man himself — as though on all 
One sole melodious thought descends : 
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happy we, that we have life 

Bestowed upon ne, dearest friends ! 

And woe to those, such gift denied, 
Who ne'er have lived, or early died ! 



THE PIR^US. • 

In the azure sky the moon shines bright, 
The olive's green leaves, like silver, glow ; 

Glorious with might. 

The waves break light. 
Fringing the shore with a pearly row. 

Mingled with brightness the night gives shade, 
The fiery passions within me move ; 

With perfumes made 

Sweet flowers are laid ; 
I hasten with joy to meet my love. 

The night at the dawn will pale away. 
Then comes a cold, and passionless, time ; 

Dull cares all day 

Their force display ; 
Thou scarce wilt know me at morning prime. 
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NICHOLAS NEKRASOF. 

Certainly none amongst the modern contemporary poets in 
Eussia is more read than Nekrasof ; and none, perhaps, has 
better merited his- popularity. He was bom in 1822. He 
became a poet in spite of the opposition of his father, who, 
himself a soldier, wished his son to follow in his footsteps. 
Instead of so doing, he took to the study of literature on 
his arrival in St. Petersburg. The story of this part of his 
life is the story of continual privations, nobly endured — of 
hard, grinding, head-work, steadily persevered in by a lad 
of eighteen, who often went supperless to bed, rather than 
give up that, which was the dearest object of his life — to 
become a poet. 

He, at last, managed to publish some of his poems, and 
they attracted the favourable notice of Jukovski. In 1847, 
Nekrasof started The Contemporary — a periodical with which 
he was connected for nearly twenty years, and which became 
the leading periodical of Russian journalism. 

In the years 1852, and 1853, and, again, in 1861, some of 
Nekrasofs best work appeared in this journal. His later 
poems — " The Princess Yolhonska " — " Russian "Women " — 
and " Who is Happiest in Russia ? " — were published in the 
pages of the Patriotic Magazine. I give a few of his lyrics 
in this volume. 

Nekrasof died in 1877. 
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Country Xffe^ 

THE FORGOTTEN VILLAGE. 

A VILLAGER — ^Nenila — old, and poor, 
Looks on her dwelling, nigh to fall, 
With gaping roof, and tottering wall> 

And asks for wood to make it sound once more. 

" I have no wood," Vlas, the Mayor, replies — 
" The stack-yard bare, and empty, stands ; 
There is no wood left in my hands ; 

Thy house must just remain, e'en as it lies." 

" Ah ! " thinks the aged dame, to sorrow driven, 
" The master soon will with us be. 
Himself the state of things will see, 

^nd will an order make that wood be given." 



A grasping usurer, who money lent 
Unto the poor, that suffer by 
The want of means most terribly. 

And just a little at large interest spent, 

Has by a lawsuit gained a piece of land — 
Suit carried to extremity — 
From peasants, urged by poverty 

To part with all, that may respect command. 
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" Ah ! never mind," they cry, " the master here 
Will soon be present ; at a word 
From him we shall be fully heard ; 

The land is ours again ; we need not fear." 



A farmer of the village, young, and free, 
Natasha loved, a maiden fair, 
And wished with her his fate to share, 

But thwarted was by German agent shamefully. 

" Let us with patience wait," they both exclaim ; 
" The master soon will come." * • * In all 
Disputes, in truth, both great and small, 

" The master's coming " meets with one acclaim. 

The aged woman to the grave went down ; 
The usurer's land alone seemed blest. 
While suffered from poor crops the rest ; 

And young lads iuto bearded men were grown. . 

The free man, in despair, a soldier's lot 
Had taken up ; the maiden fair 
For marriage now has no more care : — 

The master to the peasants cometh not. 

But, suddenly, upon the road, one day, 
A hearse with horses six appears ; 
The hearse an oaken coffin bears, 

Wherein the master, long-expected, lay. 
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The master old with chants interred doth lie, 

The new comes in a carriage near, 

And, silent, wipes away a tear : 
Thence to the city, whence he comes no longer nigh. 



THE FIELD UNREAPED. 

The autumn sky is chill and grey, 
The cawing rooks have flown away, 

The woods have lost their leaves ; 
All other fields are gathered, 
One only is unharvestfed, 

The sight to see it grieves. 

The waving ears, in lowly speech. 
Are heard to whisper, each to each, 

" 'Tis sad the winds should chide ; 
'Tis sad upon the earth below. 
When they on bending produce blow. 

Our heads in dust to hide. 

The flocks of birds upon us feed, 
The hares beneath their feet us tread. 

The tempests rend and tear : 
Why does the farmer leave us here ? 
Why lingers he, and comes not near ? 

Are we not worth his care ? 
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No worse than other fields we are, 
As good a crop as theirs we bear, 

Our seeds are ripe, and full : 
Does he his toil on us bestow. 
Or do we to his labours owe 

Winds us to pieces pull ? " 

The gales, as by they wander, bring 
An answer sad, and sorrowing, 

And leave them desolate : 
" The farmer who has tended you, 
Who all along befriended you. 

Has fallen ill of late. 

The canker gnaws within his heart, 
In daily food to take small part 

Permits his appetite ; 
The arms, which your long furrows drew, 
As thin as laths, and withered, grew. 
Till they are helpless quite. 

His eyes are dim, and lustreless. 

His voice its sounds can scarce express, 

And now no song can give, 
As when he whilom held the plough ; 
He can do so no longer now. 

And soon must cease to live." 
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Social Xfte. 

MARY. 

Now sweetly sleeps the fair young wife, 
Since night upon the city lies ; 

Far different is her husband's life — 
Sleep visits late his wakeful eyes ! 

One of her friends, the coming day. 
Will a fine robe to Mary show ; 

To him she nothing has to say. 
But, just, a killing look to throw. 

She is his great exceeding joy. 
He reads in her no hostile frown ; 

Two such grand dresses he will buy, 
Though life be dear in all the town. 

An easy help is close at hand, 

The public chest will aid his needs ; 

This thought he cannot understand — 
He must refrain from evil deeds. 

He is a man of his own sort. 

And forms strauge views of honesty ; 

The perquisites men take — in short — 
He calls them thefts, and roguery. 

He would have lived a simpler life. 
Nor in the world have forced his way ; 

But that would vex his silly wife, 

And what would his rich neighbours say ? 
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This course be would far easier prove, 
But Mary's whims behind him lurk ; 

She saySj " Thus you repay my love ; " 
Beproach is harder far than work. 

So he no change from toil will seek, 
With pain his chest is aching sore ; 

Then comes the last day of the week — 
'Tis time from business to give o'er. 

He loves his Mary to excess, 

With her he tastes felicity ; 
Quaffing the cup of bitterness, 

Now happy to the full is he ! > 

If life great cark, and care, employ, 
Still joyous moments o'er it roll ; 

Yet, e'en, the bare excess of joy 
Is baneful to the weary soul. 

When Mary lays him in his grave, 
She will bewail her widowed case ; 

But will she heart to ponder have, 
Why ran his life so brief a race ? 



THE HOSPITAL. 

Here is the hospital ! With light in hand 
The sleepy warder to a comer points. 
Where, painfully, by slow degrees, the life 
Of a poor, honest, author ebbs away ; 
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The sufferer, against our wills, we blamed. 
Because, when health had failed him in the town. 
He had from all his friends concealed his name. 
And in this hospital had quartered been. 

" I see no harm in it," he, smiling, said — 
" I feel content with this, my narrow, range 
Of observation ; here, I look around. 
And notice in my neighbours all about 
Much would be worthy, e'en, of Gogol's ^ pen. 

View, there, for instance, wandering up, and down. 
That man, possessed of project wonderful ; 
Unhappily, he finds no single source 
Of means for help, or he might long ago 
Have turned to diamonds nettles in the field : 
He, kindly, offered me his patronage. 
Which would with endless pounds have filled my purse. 

Look, then, again, on that old actor there. 
Who rails against fate, and all human-kind ; 
Eeciting one, or other, of his former parts. 
He seeks in vain some passage to apply : 
Gentle, indeed, is he, yet quarrelsome, 
Either he is asleep — or is he dead ? 
Pity ! for he might well have entertained us. 

That one beyond him, he is silent too ; 
How talked he, in his ravings, of his home ! 
How mourned he over all his family ! 

^ ''Gogol" was the Dickens among Bossian novelists. He is 
best known by his stories of " Mertvye Dushi "—literally •* Dead 
Souls " — ^and *' Taras Bulba,'' and, also, by his comedies. 
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Asking of every child a last caress, 

And from his darling wife a parting kiss. 

Oh ! do not rouse him from the balm of sleep ; 

Far better in unconscioasness to die. 

No loving hand will the last office do ; 

The warder's task it is to close his eyes. 

To-morrow the attendants will be here, 

To cover all the dead with winding-sheet. 

And, then, to take them to the mortuary. 

And, having counted, cast them in the ground. 

No wife may come into the hospital. 
Though much her tears may fall, and heart may yearn. 
And never more will she her husband find, 
E'en should she dig up the whole Capital. 

A dreadful case, but lately, happened here ; 
A German pastor, from his distant home. 
Came to see his son ; long he looked for him : 
" Seek for him yonder in the dead-man's house," 
A warder thus, with cruel speech, advised. 
The old man, startled by the brutal words, 
In deadly fear, unto death's chamber hastes, 
Where, all unconscious to the ground he fell ; 
In flowing streams the tears bedewed his cheeks. 
As, 'midst the corpses, on each side, he walked. 
Until, in looking at some dead man's face. 
At length he recognises his dear son ! 

Howe'er, it is not always thus the hands 
Of strangers only close the dead man's eyes. 

I well remember once, how, late at night, 
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Was broDght in here, with broken, injured, head, 

An aged thief; since him, in quarrelling, 

A riotous comrade sore had wounded. 

He would do nothing he was charged to do. 

But loudly stormed, and threatened, full of raga 

A sister — one who waits upon the sick — 
Came up to see him : sudden tremor seized 
Her agitated frame : she spake no word : 
A silence strange succeeded for a time : 
They both did look into each other's eyes. 
At length, the hardened wretch, remembering her, 
O'ercome with drink, bespattered all with gore, 
Burst into tears before her, whom he once, 
Aye, many years ago, had dearly loved ; 
For they had known each other from their youth. 
The old man, brought to feel his hateful sins, 
Eepented truly, and prayed day and night, 
Was meek to all, and to the doctors most. 
But there remained no hope to save his life. 

I fully can recall that woeful night ; 
His end was nigh — his breathing all but gone — 
The all-forgiving voice of gentlest love. 
Full of most moving, earnest, supplication. 
Softly repeated over him, " live, 
My own, my dearly loved, my longed-for one ! " 
Al l she possessed in the world she sold. 
To bestow upon him decent burial. 

Poor creature ! little had she really lived ! 
With what immensity had she not loved ! 
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And what had love brought to her in return ? 
Sorrow alone had come, and anguish Bore, 
In youth but shame, and in her later years 
Of final parting the sad pain, and pang. 

There are authors, too, like unto myself: 
See, there, where comes a pale, and timid, youth — 
Slowly, and silently, he passes on 
With a thick manuscript beneath his arm ; 
His fancied passion brought him here, on foot, 
From the far south unto the Capital. 
He thought to find place in fame's holy seat. 
And found it only in this hospital. 
To every one his childish words he reads, 
And they give rise to laughter, long, and loud. 

But I — ^I could not mingle in the idle noise, 
Bitterest thoughts my soul with sorrow fill. 

O brother authors ! in our wretched lot 
How much of fate predestined seems to run ! 
If we had, all, not trusting in ourselves, 
Been only willing to take other line, 
There would have been so many scribblers less. 
But there would not, then, have been found, 

friends, 
A Scott — ^a Dante— nor a Shakespeare great. 
To raise up one on high, above the rest. 
Thousands of poor, inferior, souls succumb ; 
Nothing is freely given : Fate demands 
Her victims at her own most costly price. 

Here sighed most deeply, as from inmost soul, 

o 
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Our friend, and restlessly lie moved about ; 

We silent sat, until he fell asleep, 

And, then, moved softly from his side away. 



Criminal %ifc. 

THE SONG OF THE CONVICTS. 

Work, brothers, work, with bold, and sturdy, will, 
Our coming here is not without its worth ; 

For not in vain hath God been pleased to fill 
With seams of gold the womb of Mother-Earth. 

Work, bravely, then, while still our arms are strong, 
Without delay, or sorrow, do your part ; 

To us, from our descendants, shall belong, 

With Eussia rich, a proud, and grateful, heart. 

Let the full sweat, wrung from hard labour, steal 
From brow, and on our breasts, like water, light ; 

Let it upon our branded backs congeal. 

When we lie down upon our beds at night. 

Let us, contented, thirst, and hunger, bear, 
Submit, unmurmuring, to winter's cold ; 

To our dear country usefulness will wear 

Each stone, that from the ground is now unrolled. 
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TRIlat^ 

A MOTHER^S TEARS. 

With each fresh victim in the strife, 
When war's dire terrors round us roll, 

I pity neither friend, nor wife, 
I pity not the heroic soul. 

The wife will soon new comfort gain. 
His friend the best of friends forget. 

And scarce a single soul remain, 
That, until death, remembers yet. 

Amid the poor, prosaic, round 

Of things, which here so falsely show. 
No tears are true, and sacred, found. 

Save such as from a mother flow. 

The sons, in battlefield who sleep. 
Her tears to memory fond recall ; 

E'en like to willow-trees, which weep 
0*er boughs, that ever earthward fall. 
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JULIA JADOVSKAYA, 

Bom in 1825 in the province of Yaroslav, began her literary 
caieer in 1844, with the publication of some pleasing poems, 
which attracted the attention of lovers of poetry at the time. 

Bom a cripple, with one arm, and that one only provided 
with three fingers, her single solace was literature. Though 
she never attained celebrity, still her merits were acknow- 
ledged by the critics on the appearance of a volume of her 
complete works in 1858. She had previously, in 1857, 
published a romance, "Far from the World," which was 
much read, and admired. Another novel, "Woman's His- 
tory," appeared in i86i. Two or three of her odes appear 
here. 

She was lately living. 
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JErotfc* 

A PAETING. 

Not long wilt thou remember me, 

But I shall think of thee for aye ; 
Thou in aflfection bound wilt be, 

While I to love's soft power close now the way. 

New faces still will meet thine eyes. 
New friends thou evermore wilt choose. 

New feelings will within thee rise, 

Nor wilt thou happiness, perchance, refuse. 

To joy a stranger, mournfully 

Along life's journey I shall go ; 
The pangs, which heavy on me lie, 

The silent grave alone will fully know. 



HIDDEN EMOTIONS. 

Call me not passionless, 
Call me not cold ! 

All my fear is that I 
May seem too bold. 
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My heart is ever full 
Of tenderest love ; 

And that I suffer much 
My feelings prove. 

As I take my way, my 
Thoughts I conceal ; 

My mind I would not to 
Others reveal. 

Before his stem master 
Thus the slave goes ; 

With a full bowl in hand. 
No fear he shows. 



IReUdiom 

THE ABANDONED STKUGGLE. 

Long did I combat with my adverse fate, 

Till brake my spirit 'neath the heavy weight 

Of suffering : hope, which filled my patient heart, 

By fate's command was forced from me to part ; 

And I, to hidden sorrow left a prey. 

To destiny's o'ermastering power gave way : 

Mournful, ashamed, and broken in my years. 

Constrained I pour forth hot, and bitter, tears. 
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PRAYER TO THE VIRGIN. 

MoTHEE of intercession ! hear me, 

When I oflFer thee my prayer ; 
A grievous sinner, clothed in darkness. 

Let me still thy blessings share. 

When sorrow, care, and loss, befall me. 

When mine enemies gain way ; 
In the hour of saddest suffering. 

Come thou to my help, I pray. 

A holy joy — thirst for salvation — 
Place thou deep within my heart ; 

To the heavenly kingdom guiding, 
Let me not from truth depart. 



WHO IS MY KINSMAN? 

Covered with wounds, in dust I, grovelling, lie, 
With weariness o'ercome, tears fill mine eye ; 
I think within my heart, in anguish lone, 
" Who is my kinsman ? — ^where the loving one ? " 
Of all, who pass along this rugged way. 
None to look on my stricken state will stay : 
Of some the cares of life engage their heart. 
E'en though they would, none do a neighbour s part ; 
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While others, too, there are, who, cowed by fear, 
To my deep groanings lend no Ustening ear. 
By parched lips my moans can scarce be told. 
The tears upon my glazing eyes grow cold ; 
When, lo! there cometh One with saving grace, 
Who gently wipes the tears from oflf my face. 
Unknown is He, yet full of holy love, 
My streaming wounds His great compassions move. 
He draws me to Him, and the balsam bland 
Of wine, and oil, pours in with tenderest hand : 
A voice, stirred in my soul, exclaims, " ! see ! 
Who helps thee now, thy Kinsman true is He ! " 
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PAUL KOVALEVSKI 

Came of an old Little Bussian family, settled in the province 
of Charkow, and was bom in 1823. 

He entered the School of Mines, in St Petersburg^ when 
thirteen years of age, and left with the rank of Lieutenant 
in 1845. Upon this he was sent by Government on a journey 
of inspection through England, Belgium, and France. 

In 1853 to 1858 he visited Italy, and Switzerland, for the 
benefit of his health. In Rome he wrote ** The Impressions 
of a Travelling Hypochondriac." 

On his return to Eussia, in 1859, he began publishing his 
poems — the first of which were translations from the French 
— ^in the pages of The Contemporary^ The National Magor 
zinSf and Ths Ewropean Messenger, 

In 1862, after an interruption of considerable length, he 
resumed service, and till very lately he occupied a post at the 
Admiralty. 
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Countrs %ltc. 

NATURK 

The earth beneath spring's sweet caresses wakes ! 
The azure heaven, which golden colouring takes 
Prom the bright sun, on her looks down from high ; 
The lilac boughs of the syringa lie 
Above her, and their fragrant blossoms shed ; 
While the pale birch, with lisping leaves outspread. 
Its sweetly-smelling odours intertwines. 
And plays, where full the sun's bright radiance shines. 



IReligiom 

DEATH. 

There is no certainty in life, 
Our being is with changes rife. 

What feebler than man's breath ? 
Our life is ever doubtful here. 
One thing alone is plain, and clear, 

And that one thing is — death. 

Death changeth not — 'tis sure to come- 
It finds us out in every home ; 
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From death we cannot fly : 
The lowliest-bom its visits share ; 
The smallest insect in the air, 

Invisible to eye, 

Must feel its power — confess its sway — 
Embrace to us it will convey, 

And love us evermore ; 
We shall its strong caresses own, 
'Twill crown us with its nuptial crown, 

And our life's work be o'er. 
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IVAN NIKITIN 

Was bom on the aist September, 1826, in the town of 
Voronesh. 

Hid father at that time was a manufacturer in favourable 
circumstances, and was able to give his son a good education ; 
but he failed subsequently, and young Nikitin was obliged 
to leave school without having finished his studies. He 
hurried back to his father, helped to wind up the affairs as 
best he could, and, with what remained of the money, set 
up an inn, and post-house, on the confines of the town. 
Dividing his time between nursmg his father, who had 
fallen ill, the duties of his new life, and long rambles in 
the surrounding woods, of which he was passionately fond, 
Nikitin's Muse awoke. 

Some time elapsed before he could find a publisher, but at 
last, in 1853, the Voronesh Guzette accepted, and printed, his 
poem of " Euss " — or " Russia." 

Encouraged by the welcome given to it, Nikitin published 
a series of poems — some few of which appear in this 
collection. 

He died in 1861. 
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Country %itc. 

THE YAMSHCHIK'S i WIFE. 

The midnight hour is nigh to striking, 

AH in the house is still around ; 
Save only moaneth in the chimney 

The wind, with hollow, plaintive, sound. 

Bums there the torch with noise low-crackling, 
Of pine-wood rude, and roughly, made, 

While, scattered in the humble dwelling, 
Its trembling light, uncertain, played. 

In rustic frock, quite old, and well-worn, 

A boy upon the bench is seen, 
Near where the stove its warmth is giving. 

Against the wall asleep to lean. 

From the fireplace faintly issuing, 
A feeble gleam is thence outspread, 

And, falling on the child, it lighteth 
His ruddy cheek, and curly bead. 



^ '* Yainshchik"=the driver or coachman of the troikct, or car- 
riage, drawn by three horses, and of other public conveyances. 
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Beside her boy, thus lightly slumbering, 
Her seat does the fond mother take, 

And, him with sweet caress awakening. 
With gentle voice she kindly spake : 

" The hour is waxing late ; now rest thee 
Upon thy bed, my darling boy ; 

And placing round thee this warm sheepskin, 
Protection from the cold enjoy." 

" Nay, say, why tamest thou, my mother," 
Eeplied the boy, now wide awake, 

" The thread with untired fingers spinning ? 
Why not thyself to bed betake ? " 

" Alas ! my son ! " — the mother answered — 
" I am so filled with anguish dread ; 

My grief I can conceal no longer ; 

All beauty from God's world hath fied. 

Time speeds ; four weeks are past already, 
The fifth is drawing to an end ; 

And, still, no tidings from thy father. 
No news he of his state doth send. 

If to himself, and brother-peasants, 

Some dreadful accident befall 
Upon the journey they have taken, 

Then, God have mercy on us all ! 
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Where shall we look in such a juncture ? 

How shall we fare ? — what shall we do ? 
Where shall we find the friend to help us, 

With food support, and clothe us, too ? " 

" Cry not, dear mother ! cease thy weeping ! " 
The boy said sadly ; " do not fear ! " 

And, coming forward from his corner, 
Approached his sorrowing mother near. 

In sympathy to her appealing. 

His cheek beside her cheek he placed ; 

And to a flood of tears now yielding. 
Her with fond tenderness embraced. 

" My tears are shed " — she gently answered — 
" No longer present is my pain ; 

Some fresh dry straw I go to bring thee, 
That shall to rest invite again. 

So will I give thee grateful comfort, 

The Lord will grace, and blessing, send ! 

Thy father soon will be returning 
With a traveller, or a friend. 

A pretty sleigh he will be making, 
In which thou fitting seat shalt find ; 

And, so, with shoutings he will drag thee 
Around the yard, fleet as the wind." 
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The child consoled, soon, all forgetting, 
In slumber sound, again, lie slept, 

The mother span on, for her anguish 
All thought of sleep at distance kept. 

The smoky torch was flickering dimly. 
The light around was faint, and pale ; 

And, yet, more plaintive in the chimney 
Moaned the hoUow-sounding gale. 

It seemed as if a cry of wailing 

Were brought nnto her listening ear ; 

As though a corpse, with followers weeping, 
Unto the porch was drawing near. 

And with deep sadness moved, she thought on 
Her childhood's days, no longer nigh ; 

Her mind to early years reverted, 
Wherein her girlhood fleeted by. 

How her dear mother spake, when dying, 
With mournful voice, and falling tear ; 

" How hard is it, indeed, my loved one, 
To leave thee a lone orphan here ! 

whence shalt thou, my dove, my darling ! 

Obtain fond husband to thy mind ? 
Or, how shalt thou, in harvest-season. 

Full strength to bear field-labour find ? 



.i 
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Why wast thou, only, of my children. 
Bom with such features, pale, and sad ? 

And why with red, and white, complexions. 
Were all thy sisters' faces glad ? 

They are too gay — too fond of pleasure — 

That is, unhappily, most true ; 
But will they not, when urged by duty. 

Hard labour in the fields pursue ? 

In heat, or cold — ^in any weather — 

In drought, or rain — ^'twas all the same — 

They proved themselves made for exertion, 
And soon by loving husbands came. 

All men unite to speak thy praises. 

Since thy good sense they well approve ; 

But naught can rival my aflTection, 
Naught equal a fond mother's love. 

Thou workest deftly with thy needle, 
The lowliest hut will neatness wear 

Beneath thine oversight, and order ; 
Thy younger brothers own thy care. 

Great difference is in different classes. 
All suit severally each to each ; 

But strength is chiefly prized by peasants. 
As long experience serves to teach." 

p 
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How the good Yamshchik wooed, and won, her, 
Her memory well recalls to mind ; 

How dearly did his father love him ! 
How true he was to her — how kind ! 



Outside the hut there came a knocking, 
A stranger's hand pushed at the door ; 

Cries out the boy, " It is my father; " 
So spake he, rising from the floor. 

" By the hard frost 'tis tightly fastened, 
The door resists — it gives not way ; " 

A rough familiar voice, complaining, 
In hasty words was heard to say. 

Until, at length, the entrance wrested. 
Himself did a poor peasant show ; 

Who doffed his cap, with lowly gesture, 
And from his garments shook the snow. 

The cross's sign, threefold, then making. 
For thrice presents the Trinity ; 

A blessing on his message craving, 
Thus with his tale proceeded he. 

" Good wife, and thou, dear boy, I greet ye ; 

How fare ye now ? By snow, and frost, 
This wintry weather is appalling. 

All trails across the fields are lost. 
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I would 'twere in my power to oflFer 
Of pleasant news the cheerful ring ; 

Thy horses three, with gear, and harness, 
I thee from Moscow's city bring." 

" And how is he — my own dear husband ? " 
His wife inquires, full of despair ; 

And, whiter far than snowflakes falling, 
His answer waiting, stands she there. 

" But just arrived within the city. 
To sickness sore he fell a prey ; 

From this poor world the Holy Father 
Thought fit to summon him away. 

To the same Inn, where he was resting, 
'Twas chance alone directed me ; 

He asked me, in his latest moments. 
If I would take the team to thee." 

No sooner did the neighbour's answer 

Her anxious hearing overtake. 
Than sobbed most bitterly the widow, 

As though her very heart would break. 

The little child stood by his mother. 
His arms were hanging by his side ; 

Pale, and with his frame all trembling, 
O'ercome, with saddest tears he cried. 
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" What have I done ? " — ^the peasant pondered- 
" Before I spake I should have thought ; 

While, now, my tongue, as soon as loosened, 
The present misery has wrought. 

I pity from my soul the woman. 

Yet can say naught to comfort more ; 

For, soon, she must forsake her dwelling. 
And this rude world be wandering o'er." 

He spake aloud ; " Yield not to mourning ! 

Be thou content to bear the rod ; 
Since nothing thou canst do can change it. 

Take patiently the will of God ! 

Your horses at the door are standing, 
Well-nigh with toilsome journey spent ; 

Mine own home seek I : careful take them. 
To be with rest, and food, content. 

But, stay ! I nearly had forgotten, 

So bad a memory is mine ! 
This cross must to the child be given. 

The Blessed Saviour's holy sign. 

With trouble from his neck the father. 
And trembling hand, this relic took. 

And firm unto my keeping pressing. 
With feeble accents thus he spoke : 
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* Give, ! give, with this my blessing, 
This sacred cross unto my son ; 

Tell him to prize his mother dearly, 
And all wrong, evil, ways to shun.' 

And thee he must have deeply cherished, 
And loved with love's intensest flame ; 

Since, evermore, as he lay dying, 
Repeated he thy dearest i\ame." 



THE GEANDFATHEE. 

With head quite bald, and snow-white beard, 

Sits grandsire old ; 
Before him bread, and cup, which doth 

Cool waters hold. 

Pale as the moon, and on his face 

A wearied look ; 
Much has he seen of misery 

In life's wide book. 

His sight has all enfeebled grown, 

His strength has fled ; 
His daughters, and grand-children, lie 

In churchyard dead. 

An old cat in the hut with him 

Keeps company ; 
He, too, is old, and by the stove 

Much dozeth he. 
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Plaiting his shoes, with frugal fare 

He's satisfied ; 
And him into the house of God 

His steps oft guide. 

In vestibule he, groaning, feels 
The weight of years ; 

God's simple child, he blesses God 
Through grief, and tears. 

Content he lives, yet feareth not 
Grave dark and rude ; 

Whence does the poor old peasant draw 
His fortitude ? 



HRelfdfom 

THE STATE OF THE DEPARTED. 

A COVERING pall the coflSn bears. 
Above a canopy appears ; 
Around the pensive mourners stand. 
While flames a torch in each right hand 

It is of all the closing scene. 
With which the life has varied been ; 
Hath spoke its last the actor's breath, 
As falls the sombre veil of death. 
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The fate of those beyond the tomb 
Bests in impenetrable gloom ; 
Nor can we fully hope to trace 
The meaning stamped upon each face. 

What sign do those pale features wear ? 

Bright hope ? — dull doubt ? — o'ermastering fear ? 

Is scorn for its past history shown ? 

Or questioning of Heaven made known ? 

How shall we tell the reason why 
It bore a suffering destiny ? 
It loved, it may be, all in vain, 
Or moved in melancholy's train. 

What labour's fruit is left behind ? 
Is it the offspring of the mind. 
Which shall a costly heirloom shine 
From son to son along the line ? 

Perchance no answer can we gain, 
Why here it spent its life in vain ; 
And, slave to passionate desire, 
Did, all-unsanctified, expire. 



THE CHUKCHYAKD. 

In the depth of the skies are stars shining bright. 
Gleams among them the moon with overmastering light ; 
While stands out the church in its shadowy ground. 
And deep silence reigns in the churchyard around. 
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Not a sound is heard from the villages near, 
Not a fire in the houses is burning clear ; 
And, not to be wakened again with fresh birth. 
Death, and misery, sleep in the bosom of earth. 

In the earth sleeps the want he ever must bear, 
In the earth sleeps the poor man's sorrow, and care ; 
Fate, too, is there sleeping, imprisoned, and bound. 
And peace to the poor peasant's ashes is found. 

More quickly than wax-light in taper bums dim. 
The strength hath forsook the once- vigorous limb ; 
To the grave he has taken each burden, and loss. 
He has borne there the crushing weight of his cross. 

Peace be the sweet fruit each misfortune shall bear. 
Never more be forgotten the sigh, or the tear ; 
All over the land — o'er each hollow, and tree- 
Are blowing the breezes of pure liberty. 

Sparks golden are shining of freshness, and light. 
Which make glad in the thickets the straining sight; 
In the field is heard joy, that passes aU bounds. 
In the steppes the gayest of gay note resounds. 
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Thb tliree remaining poets have no life prefixed to them, 
none being given in the collection edited by Mr. Gerbel. 
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Social Xfte. 

THIS BEAUTIFUL WOELD. 

That this fine world is wondrous fair, 

Admits of no denying ! 
Only, there are too many there. 
Only, there's mystery everywhere. 
Only, men oftener shed a tear, 

Than they gay songs wiU sing. 

Men clever are ; in doing good 

They eflTorts great display ! 
Yes, but at every poor abode, 
E'en in the very house of God, 
And at the castle-gate, have stood 
Beggars the live-long day. 
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As summer's sun, so life is bright ! 

Yet it dark shades will cast : 
Most dire effects from poisons light, 
Men fling themselves from dizzy height, 
The pistol flames with fatal might, 

All through God's ages past. 
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Brottc* 

A SERENADE. 

The heavy clouds sweep o'er the murky skies, 

Damp mists, and darkness, hover all around, 
Sleep on, belovfed ! open not thine eyes ; 

Though rock the leafless trees with weeping sound ; 
Drive not away fair dreamings, as they rise, 
Give up thyself to slumber's pleasant course : 
Dreams, that are sweet, 
Dreams, as they fleet, 
If interrupted, lose at once their force. 

How happy they, who in cold autumn sleep. 

And into dreams of soothing spring-tide fall ! 
Happy, who their proud souls in freedom keep 

'Mid dreams, though shut within a prison's wall ! 
Woe to the sleepless, who, through vigils deep 
Of the long night, in vain seek slumber's course : 
Dreams, that are sweet. 
Dreams, as they fleet, 
If interrupted, lose at once their force. 
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A. MIKHAILOP. 



XTbe Sea* 

THE OLD FISHEEMAJS'. 

The day was beautiful ! In calm most deep, 

Warmed by the sun, the earth's broad surface lay ; 
By soft winds lulled into profoundest sleep, 

And like a bright steel-mirror, far away 
The smiling ocean's peaceful wiaves were spread, 

As knowing naught but mere tranquillity ; 
Just like to children, who, on downy bed 

At ease asleep, in dreamy slumbers lie. 
At times a solitary gull was seen, 

Its light wings scarcely moving, soft, and slow, 
To poise itself in heaven's blue vault serene. 

Sighting some fish, which glittered far below. 
Out in the distance ships rode, motionless, 

At anchor, waiting for the favouring breeze. 
While fisher-boats were here and there, no less 

Idly reposing, on the quiet seas. 
Upon the shore the romping children run, 

Collecting sea-weed in their merry play. 
While at his nets, and seated in the sun. 

An old man busy well employed the day ; 
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And, bending to his work, which needed care, 

A simple song he sang in lowly strain, 
As though in gentle sleep his senses share. 

And pleasant dreams his mind, and thoughts, en- 
chain. 
On him it seemed as if, by special grace. 

Fortune, her gifts dispensing, did bestow 
The cheerful heart, which lighted up his face. 

And drave dull melancholy from his brow. 
To me, with brightest look, he welcome gave ; 

And when I asked him, sitting by his sid^ 
His look was such as wakened children have— 

" How fares it with thee, old man ? " he replied, 
" Well ! well ! The food from out the sea we gain 

Doth feed us ; there is great abundance there" 
And, saying so, upon the placid main 

Casting his eyes, a happy look he bare. 
" And how the children ? " " They good health enjoy, 

Thank God ! My son-in-law at sea ; on land 
My daughter ; grandson grown so bold a boy. 

That he endures no more my guiding hand." 
Thus spake he, and with roguish eye he smiled. 

When, shading from his face the sun's bright ray. 
He, lovingly, looked on the merry child, 

Who joined the others in their jocund play. 
" And I would fain inquire about your son ; " 

Upon the sea he looked, in sorrow set. 
And, his hand waving, murmured in low tone, 

" Five years ago a watery death he met." 
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He, silent, sat ; and from his fall-fixed eye, 

While deepest sorrow covered all his face, 
Searching the blue expanse of sea, and sky, 

Tear following tear trickled down apace. 
It was as if a vision, sad, and sore, 

Appeared before him in reality ; 
The pitiless storm — ^the billows' fearful roar — 

The rain descending from an angry sky— 
The lighthouse shining in night's darksome hour — 

Women, and babes, to earth in terror cast — 
The tempest raging in its frenzied power — 

Tm, feebler grown, its force was spent at last. 
The old man, with sad voice, and troubled look. 

Like one in anxious dream, yet further spoke ; 
" The little boy he, also, with him took 

That day ; both perished by the same dire stroke. 
With broken oar clenched firmly in his hand. 

Early next mom, the body found a place 
Of the poor boy on yonder desert land ; 

And when his mother looked upon the face 
Of her dead darling, cold as ice she grew ; 

'Tis God alone must her soul's comfort be, 
For we no form of consolation knew." 

Then silent sat he in his misery. 
And, so, to me, like some gigantic grave. 

Sudden appeared to grow the treach'rous sea. 
Opening its greedy jaws, as if 'twould have 

All things surrendered to it by dark destiny. 
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We both refrained from speaking for a while ; 

To him no comfort could my words bestow ; 
My inward thoughts were fixed upon the guile, 

Which this fair watery smoothness seemed to show, 
And on the hatred deep within the soul 

Of man, which aU this placid dreaminess 
Failed not upon his grieving mind to roll, 

Exceeding far all language to express. 
But, quickly rousing from his reverie, 

The fisherman said, loud enough to hear. 
Though mutt'ring to himself, and bending free 

Over his work, " Good catch will be this year ; 
The lovely season for some time will last. 

And we must bravely work both day and night. 
Eh ! good old age ! were not my efforts past, 

I would them with my son-in-law unite. 
But, see, I have no strength to move an oar. 

Nor, failing that, the boat, but here must sit. 
The live-long day, upon the sun-lit shore. 

To play with children, and to mend the net. 
But, formerly, in the old time gone by, 

I stayed away for days from mine own home, 
While wife, and children, missed me grievously. 

And anxious looked for me again to come. 
Where did not then the veering winds us drive ? 

I can no longer ride the furious gale. 
But when of old, like raging beasts alive. 

Winds roared, and raved, my bark did well avail. 
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Each sunken rock I by experience knew, 

Could tell the sand-banks, pierced through with holes. 
Could point out desert islands to my crew, 

And where, in spring, the fish arrive in shoals." 
And so, recalling all the former years. 

His only speech was of the sunny side 
Of human life. " But hast thou all the fears, 

The pangs, the sorrows, by the angry tide 
Occasioned, all forgotten ? " Thus I ask 

In words reproachful. From his hands 
He dropped the net, which formed his willing task, 

And answered, looking seaward from the sands ; 
" Ah ! why should I be angry with the sea ? 

We must not look for the same end in life ; 
It brings us joy, if it brings misery. 

And feeds us by the gifts, with which 'tis fully rife." 
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A CERTAIN nobleman, in ancient days . 
A covering pall the coffin bears 
A donkey met a nightingale one day 
A holy priest did, gravely, once upbraid 
A lonely bark over ocean flies 
A peasant with a long stick in his hand 
A scentless flower, with leaves all dead . 
A siskin sang in nest with sprightly strain 
A villager, Nenila, old and poor . 
An aged dame am I, and thank my God 
An angel stood at £den*s gate 
An ass was by a certain wag possest 
Aroused from heavy, troubled sleep 
As flies a ship upon the wind-swept sea 
As in a church I enter, see ! there stand 
As one home-sick, in foreign lands distrest 
At night into the cradle-bed . 



Bear'st thou in mind the moon's glimmering light 
Before the Ikon fair the light I loved 
Behind Kief, where the broad Dnieper runs . 
By robbers plundered, dreadful is my pain . 

Call me not passionless .... 
Come on, old horse 1 come, iron-grey 
Come, tell me, branch from Palestine . 
Come to me, when soft zephyrs blow 
Cool zephyrs o'er the tranquil waters sweep . 
Covered with wounds, in dust I prostrate lie 
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Engirt by ever-broadening seas 



From home the merchant's daughter strays 
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Galloping at his utmost speed 129 



Hail ! antique city, vast of size . 
Hard by fair Pisa's city walls 
Here is the hospital ! With light in hand 
How strange a sight is this I see . 
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I ROAM peacefully over the fields . 

In a poor and humble dwelling 

In a weird scene of Palestine .... 

In Daghestan, with bullet in my breast 

In life's dark moments sore distrest 

In sterile, hard, and sun-burnt plain 

In the azure sky the moon shines bright 

In the depth of the skies are stars shining bright 

In the hazy distance resting .... 

In wondrous moment of my days . 

It is too late : the hour is past for peace 

It was a fair, and lovely, eve .... 
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Kief ! upon the Dnieper built 118 



Lay dying down 'mid fields of gold the day , 
Long did I combat with my adverse fate 
Look up, dear friend, across the sky 
Lovely the maids on our mountains are seen 
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May Thy good Providence be still mine aid . . . .116 

Mother of intercession I hear me 215 

My village home, it stands, alas ! 132 



Not long wilt thou remember me 213 

Now sweetly sleeps the fair young wife 204 
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O CLOUDS, that, like a fair bright chain 

O mountain spring ! ^vhose waters fall . 

O ! tempt me not in mockery 

Old house ! old friend ! to thee at last . 

Oleg the Wise, a priuce of high renown 

Once on a time, before the hills 

Open the gates, that I once more be free 

Poor flower ! thy charm fadeth away . 



Returned from distant lands, where he had been 
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Seated at table 

She ne'er for him had aught of love displayed 

Silence falls on the battle-plain 

Sleep on, my brave, my bonny, boy 

Speys walketh onwards, puffed out with pride 

Swifter than deer, by eager hounds pursued . 



That this fine world is wondrous fair . 

The autumn sky is chill and grey .... 

The bird that once trilled many a lay . 

The birds a gracious God has sent .... 

The bright wine sparkles, and the laugh swells high 

The clouds, by furious winds whirled onwards, go 

The day was beautiful ! In calm most deep . 

The earth beneath spring's sweet caresses wakes 

The east is glowing with the dawn of day 

The heavens grew dark before mine eyes 

The heavy clouds sweep o'er the murky skies 

The midnight hour is nigh to striking . 

The mother sate by the cradle-bed 

The night is dark, and clouds abound . 

The scent hangs sweet in the fields new mown 

The smell of fields pervades the air 

The storm, with furious winds, was raging sore 

The time had come, when, at length, we must part 

There is no certainty in life . . . . . 
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There stood a ladder, fixed against a wall 
Through the wave-like clouds of mist 
Throughout our town an elephant one day 
Throughout the fields by furrowed paths I go 
To-day I feast with you, dear friend^ 
To me a doctor once, self-vaunting, cried 
*Twas once in Twelfth Night's happy hour 

Upon Byzantium's town an earthquake burst 
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Well met, my friend ! to-day where hast thou been ? 

Whatever is is mine ! the fruit — the seed 

When comrades cannot well agree . 

When golden com is waving to and fro . 

When life's cup to our lips is brought 

Where art thou leading us ? naught meets our eye 

Where, in Bohemia's land, woods thickly spread 

With eacli fresh victim in the strife 

With head quite bald, and snow-white beard . 

Work, brothers, work, with bold and sturdy will 
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